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ITTING by the 
om deal table in 
the kitchen, with 

— her eyes flashing and 
aj her hands moving im- 
i) patiently, Susannah 

Kuhns awaited the re- 
turn of her daughter 
Louisa. The basket of 
close -packed, sprin- 
kled wash beneath the 
table proclaimed that 
¥ the day was Monday ; 
+ the orderliness of the 
kitchen signified that 
the hour was some- 
where between the 
putting away of din- 
ner and the preparing 
of supper. 'To be ex- 
% act, it was half past 
| four o’clock. At three 
Louisa’s music teach- 
er had come and at 
four had gone, at two 
precious dollars an 
hour, but Louisa had 
taken no lesson. Neg- 
lecting her oppor- 
.) tunity, defying her 
4 mother, indifferent to 
the waste of money, 
Louisa had walked 
out of her mother’s 
house. 

Susannah, who was 
slender and spry and 
e just twice as old as 
Fe, her seventeen-year-old 

daughter, struck her 
hand sharply on the 
edge of the table, then 
rose and walked up 
and down the room. 

**T will tell her the 
e meaning,’’ Susannah 
+ declared. ‘‘Onve more 

I will put it before 
her as it is. To want 
to be all the time cook- 
ing and baking and 
scrubbing and pre- 
serving and making soap when she 
could sing! Have I my mind any more 
.) that this can be! Shall she be edu- 
| cated, or shall she be forever dumb— 
® that is it. That is what I will put to 

her. I —’’ 
A train whistled down at the end of 

Main Street. It carried the music teacher 

back to that abode of learning, of 

musical knowledge and musical appre- 
® ciation, the county seat. It was a 
Ei coincidence that it should also carry 

young Jimmie Fackenthal, the mail 
clerk, who came into Millerstown each 
Monday at twelve o’clock and left at 
half past four. It was no thought of 
young Jimmie, however, that made 
Susannah pace the room in excitement. 
The man in the moon was as little 
e connected with this great trouble as 
7 was Jimmie Fackenthal, friend of Lou- 
* isa though he was. Louisa was not to 
marry; her mother did not think of 
her marrying. She had higher plans 
for Louisa than a life of drudgery and 
dullness. 

‘*T will put it before her,’’ said 
Susannah again, almost sobbing in her 
‘44 excitement. ‘‘Again I will put it be- 
fore her as it is.’’ 

Now pacing the floor, now sitting on 
the edge of her chair, Susannah waited. 

Since her childhood she had longed for 

adventure ; since her marriage her spirit 

had escaped only once from the monot- 

onous duties that filled her life. Then, 
®, when for three days she and her hus- 
+ band, Oliver, and her two children, 
Ollie and Louisa, had taken up their 
abode in the county seat, she had 
learned to her dismay that her sing- 
ing, the one pleasure of her dull ex- 
istence, was laughable. 

Thereupon, returning to Millerstown, 
she had ceased to sing except on rare 
“44 occasions when she climbed to the 
® garret, or locked herself into the par- 

lor. She had even refused longer to 

lead the choir in church, although the 
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TEARS HAD NO EFFECT UPON SUSANNAH. 








“YOU ARE TO SING,” SAID SHE 


THE MUSIC LESSON 


Cy Elsie Singmaster 


congregation besought and her 
husband commanded. 

‘*What is funny in Allentown 
is funny here,’’ poor Susannah 
had explained grimly. 

‘*It is not funny to these in Millerstown,’’ her 
husband had declared sensibly ; ‘‘they like it.’’ 

‘It is funny to me,’’ Susannah had said, 
and then her eyes had shone. ‘‘ Louisa will 
sing when she is big. Louisa has-a voice. 
Louisa will take lessons. ’’ 

No one ever suspected the height of renun- 
ciation to which Susannah rose. To live in the 
success of your children is not always easy at 
the age of thirty-four! 

At noon it had been Louisa that had cried. 
Then Susannah, standing by the stove stirring 
her endive dressing, had gone on furiously. 
She did not forget the dressing for an instant. 
When you have been an expert cook for twenty 
years, you are not likely even in emotional 
crises such as this to waste the good eggs and 
flour and vinegar and the morsels of bacon that 
give to endive dressing its distinctive (Penn- 
sylvania German) flavor. 

‘*Singing,’’ declared Susannah, ‘‘is not just 
hollering. You —’’ 

‘*T —’? Louisa opened her mouth and closed 
it helplessly. 

Louisa was a pretty girl, but she was fat, 
and the tears that stood on her cheeks were 
not becoming. 

‘*You will be quiet,’’ said Susannah with 
decision. ‘‘I have brought you up from little. 
I have trained you. I have saved you so 
that you wouldn’t need to work so hard. I —’’ 

‘*T like to work!’’ wailed Louisa. ‘‘It is to 
me no trouble to work. I —’’ 

But Susannah cut her short ruthlessly. 

‘*T kept all these years egg money for you, 
and thie little money I got from my pop. 
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You are to take these lessons, 
you are to learn, you —’’ 

‘*T would rather work. I can 
sing already, I —’’ 

** Louisa! ’’? Susannah almost 
shrieked. ‘‘I am talking. Be still, Louisa, till 
Iam done! You think you can sing! O my 
soul! I know what singing is. I thought I 
could sing, too; then we went off, and I heard 
singing. They made it different in Allentown, 
and they made it right. They put their sing- 
ing up here.’’ Susannah indicated the roof 
of her mouth. ‘They didn’t put it down here, 
as if their collars were all the time choking 
them. They —’’ 

‘**T don’t want to —’’ 

Susannah lifted the endive from the stove to 
the table. 

‘*T don’t care what you want. It makes 
nothing out if you want or if you don’t want. 


You are to learn to sing. The lady, she comes | 
to learn you. Two dollars I pay her to learn 


you, she —’’ 

Defiance blazed suddenly in Louisa’s blue 
eyes. There was at that instant a long whistle 
as the twelve-o’clock train came shrieking 
round the curve. 

‘* You didn’t take singing lessons,’’ she said 
bravely. ‘‘You got married.’’ 

Susannah flusned. It was irritating to be 
reminded of the fact just then. 

‘*Yes,’? she agreed. ‘‘I got married, that is 
so. It was nothing else for me to do; that is 
why I got married. I had no piano. I had no 
mom to tell me to sing. I had no nice teacher 
to learn me. I sang till—till that time in Allen- 
town —’’ Susannah’s voice sank to a broken 
whisper ; it was not easy to speak of the great 
humiliation of her life. ‘‘ They looked at me in 
the church, and the people laughed over me 
how I sang. I saw them! And when I sang in 
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the house, a little girl 
came running, a little 
neighbor girl, and she 
said I should stop my ¢ 
hollering. I —’’ 3 

Susannah’s voice 
had thickened until 
she could not speak. 

‘* Pop, he thinks I 
can sing good enough 
already,’’ said Louisa 
sullenly. 

‘*Pop!’? repeated 
Susannah scornfully. K 
**Pop! What does he 
know about it, tell me 
that !’’ 

** He says to spend 
two dollars a week 
that way is not right, 
he says it is wicked, 


a 
he — , 4 
Susannah took a step 


toward her daughter. 

‘*Is it your pop’s 
money?’’ Her voice 
rose in shrill demand. 
** Would you rather 
learn to sing and get 
money for singing— i 





those in Allentown in 
church got money— 
and perhaps learn 
others to sing, or 
would you rather stick 
here in Millerstown 
and serub and bake 
and —’’ 

** Yes, I would,’”’ Ke 
insisted Louisa stub- a 
bornly. 

**Well,’’ said Susan- 
nah,‘‘you’re not going 
to. After dinner you 
are to practice till she 
comes, that is what 
’ ” J 
you are to do. Ke 

‘*It makes me feel 
like a fool!’’ Louisa 
wept now with sobs 
and cries like a baby. 

‘“*Tt is just opening 

my mouth and yelling, ‘Ah, ah !’—that 

is what it is. It is the dumbest thing 

in the world. Ollie, he mocks me, and J 
the neighbor children they make fun K 
of me, too. They say ‘Ah, ah!’ at me, 
and — 

Tears had no effect upon Susannah. 
**You are to sing,’’ said she. 

‘*[T would rather scrub the whole 
house every day. I would rather dig 
the garden and plant onions. I would 


rather —’’ 4 

‘*If you are so fond of working, you a 
can set the table,’’ said Susannah 
coolly. ‘‘It is almost time that your 
pop comes. ’’ 

Still sobbing, Louisa set the table; 
with angry eyes Susannah served the 
pot pie and poured the fragrant coffee 
into the cups. @ 

When her husband arrived for his 3 
dinner, he looked at the two women 
and rubbed his chin and sat down at 
the table in silence. There was noth- 
ing to be said. Susannah knew her 
mind, Louisa knew hers, and Oliver, 
who had not the least sympathy with 
musical ambition, knew that a word 
from him would only do harm to Lou- ye 
isa’s cause. 

As she ate, Susannah’s eyes began 
to shine. The weekly visits of the 
young music teacher were the joy of 
her life. The teacher played and sang; 
she talked about music; she was ro- 
mance and poetry to Susannah. To 
her and to Louisa’s spiritless imita- C7 
tions of her Susannah listened with KE 
rapture. 

Louisa had a voice like her moth- 
er’s, except that her collar seemed 
an inch or two tighter. But for that 
difficulty the young teacher promised 
a cure. 

‘*She has a voice,’’? she assured 
Susannah. $She uses it as incorrectly Ke 
as possible, but the voice is there all the "a 
same. Did you never sing yourself ?’’ 

‘‘Ach, a little,’’ answered Susannah 
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in great mortification and heartache. ‘‘Just 
in church I sing a little.’’ 

There was nothirg surreptitious in Louisa’s 
defiance. She went upstairs and put on her 
best pink dress, which her mother liked her to 
wear for her lessons, and she tied in her hair 
the enormous pink bows that her mother 
thought ridiculous, and donned her white 
slippers, which were the envy of all the girls 
in Millerstown. Then she walked boldly out 
the kitchen door. 

Susannah thought she knew why Louisa 
was setting forth. 

‘‘That is right,’? she said approvingly. 
‘‘Get some flowers for the parlor till teacher 
comes. ’” 

But Louisa got no flowers; she did not turn 
down the board walk, which, with flower beds 
on either side, bisected the long yard; she 
went round the side of the house and out the 
front gate. 

‘*Louisa!’’ called her mother presently ; but 
Louisa did not answer. 

‘‘She went to Sarah Ann to get peonies for 
teacher, ’’ said Susannah to herself. Then she 
dried her hands and went upstairs to brush 
her hair and put on a clean dress and apron. 
Louisa’s arraying herself for her music lesson 
was a tribute paid to vanity; her mother’s 
was homage paid to art. 

When Susannah came down, Louisa had not 
returned. The girl was not in the house, she 
was not in the yard, she was not visible at 
Sarah Ann Mohr’s, next door. 

Susarmah called across the fence, ‘‘Did 
Louisa come to get flowers, say ?’’ 

‘*No,’? answered Sarah Ann from her rock- 
ing-chair. ‘‘Louisa went walking fast down 
the street.’’ 

It was two o’clock before it occurred to 
Susannah that Louisa had defied her. Even 
then Susannah thought that it was only in the 
matter of practicing. Louisa hated to practice. 
That she would stay away from her lesson 
Susannah did not dream until she heard the 
clock strike three and saw the teacher standing 
at the door. Then, with face white as her stiff 
apron and with trembling hands, poor Susan- 
nah let the teacher in. 

Now, at half past four, trembling once more, 
by turns white and flushed, Susannah waited. 
The teacher had gone on the train that was 
also Jimmie Fackenthal’s train. Susannah 
walked nervously up and down her kitchen. 
It was time to begin supper, but to supper 
Susannah gave no thought. The shock of dis- 
appointment seemed to have stunned her. She 
had deprived herself of luxuries, even of com- 
forts, had made many sacrifices, had prayed 
that the desire of her heart might be fulfilled, 
and Louisa had proved unworthy, ungrateful, 
cruel. 

Once Susannah took a long drink of water, 
as if her throat were burning; several times 
she spoke to herself, enumerating the monot- 
onous duties from which she had meant to 
save her child. 

‘‘Serubbing!’? The words came out jerkily. 
‘‘Soap boiling! Butchering! Washing! Rag- 
carpet sewing! Mending! Preserving! Can- 
ning! Fruit-juicing! O my soul!’’ 

There was an unaccountable excitement in 
her manner. Once she went to look at herself 
in the little mirror by the door, as if to see 
the ravages that this grief had made upon 
her. 

At a quarter to five o’clock Louisa, in her 
brave array, walked in. Her face was crim- 
son, and her hands shook like her mother’s; 
she looked as if she, too, were disquieted by 
some great emotion. Never in her life had 
she disobeyed her mother; she feared her 
too heartily for that. 

For a long time Susannah 
stared at her. Louisa looked 
unlike herself with her scar- 
let cheeks and her quivering 
mouth. Her curly hair lay in 
ringlets on her forehead, and 
there was a strange, shining 
light in her blue eyes. 

Under her mother’s scru- 
tiny, Louisa began to cry. 

‘*T can’t sing, mom, ’’ she de- 
clared. ‘‘I won’t sing, mom.’’ 

‘*Sit down!’? commanded 
Susannah with decision. 

Louisa sat down on the edge of the kitchen 
rocking-chair ; her mother sat on the other side 
of the room. Susannah spoke in a low key, as 
if she, too, were suddenly a different person. 
Louisa was frightened by her mother’s gentle- 
ness, her strange voice, her trembling hands. 

‘*It is things I must ask you, Louisa.’’ 

‘*T can’t sing,’’ repeated Louisa wildly. ‘‘It 
is no use to talk, mom.’’ 

**Once more, Louisa, for the last time in this 
world, why will you act this way?” 

‘*T hate it!’’ declared Louisa. ‘‘It is dumb. I 
am not for singing. It is wasting time.’’ 

‘It takes one little hour in a whole day, 
Louisa.’’ Susannah’s voice quivered in her 
excitement. 

‘*T could do better things in that time than 
say ‘Ah, ah,’ ’’ objected Louisa. « 

‘*What could you do?’”’ 

‘*T could learn to sew and bake and cook 
better than I can now,” replied Louisa. “I don’t 
know how to keep a house and I want to.’’ 

‘‘What! To keep a house!’’ said Susannah 
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sharply. ‘‘You needn’t think about keeping 
a house. I will keep the house like always.’’ 

“‘T will not sing!’’ cried Louisa. ‘‘I will 
not sing !’’ 

The flaming red came back to Susannah’s 
cheeks. 

‘‘T told you how I was once shamed in 
Allentown,’’ she said. ‘‘Think of it, Louisa, 
to take music lessons, to improve yourself, to 
learn! To have some one tell you the right 
way !’? She spoke as if she described an actual 
experience of her own, and not one forever 
denied her. ‘To feel every Monday that you 
are learning! And to have the people listen to 
you when you sing, Louisa, think of that! 
Remember how I have saved for you, Louisa, 
remember —’’ 

‘*T can’t help it,’? answered Louisa, weep- 
ing. ‘‘I am sorry, mom, but it is too late, mom. 
I pa 

‘Too late?”* echoed Susannah. ‘‘What do 
you mean by too late?’? Suddenly Susannah’s 
voice rose shrilly. ‘‘You talk about keeping a 
house! For who, then, will you keep a house ?’’ 

Louisa covered her hot face with her hands. 





‘‘For Jimmie Fackenthal. He don’t want 
me to sing, he don’t care for singing, he wants 
me to cook, he—I —’’ 

‘*What!’’ cried Susannah. 

Then Susannah crossed the room to Louisa’s 
side and laid her hand on Louisa’s heaving 
shoulder. 

‘*For the last time,’? said she solemnly. 
‘*Will you cook and bake and scrub all your 
life, Louisa, or will you sing?”’ 

Louisa wrung her hands. 

‘*T will cook and bake, mom!’’ she cried 
hysterically. ‘‘I am sorry for you, mom. I am 
sorry for the wasted money, mom, I —’’ 

For an instant Susannah stood looking down 
at Louisa. Her face quivered, her lips opened 
and closed, as if she were seeking to master 
herself. Then she took her daughter into her 
arms. 

‘“*T am happy for you, Louisa,’’ she said. 
“Tf it is what you want, I am happy for you. 
But you needn’t worry about the money, 
Louisa. Because, Louisa, ’’—Susannah stopped 
@ moment and gasped for breath, —‘‘because 
I am already taking those lessons myself.’’ 


THE TROOP DOG 
Qy Louis Dodge 


ARS the soldiers called the dog; and 

according to the story that my Uncle 

Kaspar used to tell he was a most 
remarkable animal. He was a stray, coming 
from no one knew where; but when he arrived 
at the post he adopted the entire troop—and 
the soldiers adopted him. 

He came from the direction of the Wichita 
Mountains one day late in the afternoon and 
made steadily for the fort. Fort Sill, it was, 
in what used to be the Indian Territory. In 
those years it was a desolate region, and 
even the arrival of a stray dog was an event 
worthy of notice. Several groups of soldiers 
were in front of the quarters waiting for 
retreat; and it was Mike Dolan that first saw 
the dog emerging from the empty plain that 
stretched away on the other side of the parade 
ground. 

He was trotting in a kind of careening 
manner, apparently paying no heed to what 
lay to right or to left of him. It was plain that 
he had just one single thought: to reach the 
rambling building that lay over on the other 
side of the parade ground. His tongue was 
hanging out, and froth was dropping in strings 
from his mouth. No need to suggest that he 
had traveled a great distance. But from where? 
And why did he come toward Fort Sill in 
that steady, confident way ? 

There was a movement of men on the parade 
ground, and the dog noticed it immediately. He 
veered off so that he need not pass the sol- 
diers who were getting ready to lower the 
flag; but with his eyes always on the quarters, 
which were now only a short distance away, 
he continued his steady gait. At last he sprang 
up the half dozen steps and flung himself 
down upon the porch. His journey was ended. 











THE THING THAT DOLAN WHISPERED 
WAS DOLAN'S SECRET 


The bugle sounded ; the men fell in for re- 
treat. There was the usual ceremony—brief 
enough, in that time and place—and then the 
flag came down. 

You would suppose that it must have been 
@ nervous moment for the dog, when more 
than fifty strange men stamped up the steps 
and made for the quarters; but when the fore- 
most among the troop paused and looked down 
upon the intruder, the weary beast thumped 
the porch with his tail and cocked his head so 
that he seemed to be asking a question. There 
was sorrow in his eyes and an unmistakable 
plea for help. 

Help was forthcoming at once. There was 
not a man in the troop who would not have 
forfeited at least a part of his supper in order 
that the newcomer might be fed. 

It was Corp. Mayer who named him Mars. 
Mars he became and remained, and he never 
left Fort Sill again except on short trips. 

From the first he behaved rather strangely. 
He sought out certain places in the quarters 
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IT BECAME MARS'S DAILY TASK... TO 
EASY BACK TO HIS DUTIES AGAIN 


again and again, and paused, pondering and 
listening, as if he had had in mind some one 
who was no longer there. 

From the first, too, he knew the place as a 
man knows the place in which he spent his 
boyhood. The conviction grew among the 
soldiers that he had belonged to Sill at some 
former time—perhaps to some troop formerly 
stationed there—and that he. had been stolen, 
doubtless by Indians. No Indian can see a 
dog without coveting him. 

At any rate he was at home now, whether 

or not the place had ever been his home 
before. It was Mike Dolan who put this 
fact into words on that first night when he 
came up the steps and looked down on the 
pleading beast that kept tapping the floor 
with his tail. Dolan’s quick eye noticed the 
dog’s emaciated condition, and also that the 
animal regarded every man in sight with no 
sense of strangeness, although he had never 
seen one of them before. 

‘*He’s been in the hands of Indians,’’ said 
Dolan, bending over to examine the dog and 
speaking thoughtfully, ‘‘and I guess he is 
glad to get back to white men. Some one 
fetch out some meat scraps while I get him 
@ dish of water. ’’ 

There were Indians all round in those days 
—it was in ’73, I think Uncle Kaspar said. 
The Comanche and the Kiowa reservations 
were not far away, and both tribes were in- 
clined to be rebellious. 

As if happened, affairs were unusually dis- 
turbed the year that Mars came to Fort Sill. 
Gen. Mackenzie had recently found a raiding 
party of Comanches on Texas territory—a 
good way from their reservation —and had 
closed in upon them, only to find that the 
warriors, leaving their women and children 

behind them, had slipped away under cover 
of darkness. Taking the women in charge, he 
had started back to their reservation; but 
heavy rains had flooded the Red River and he 
had been unable to cross the unbridged torrent 
with his charges. He had given them the best 
of care; but the Indians had ehosen to believe 
that their women and children were being 
held prisoners, and their resentment had taken 
the form of savage counsels and sinister plots. 
And all that meant increased work and danger 
for the soldiers. 

But to get back to Mars. He was a true 
‘troop dog.’’ That is to say, he recognized no 
man as his master, but rendered equal obedi- 
ence to all. He constituted himself the body- 
guard of any man who ventured away from 
the barracks. He had a habit of following 
along solemnly, without offering or asking any 
show of friendliness. He was particularly care- 
ful to be at the heels of the men who were de- 
tailed for sentry duty; he never took his turn 
at relief in the guardhouse, but as long as the 











night lasted remained on post with each new 
sentry. During the day he remained round 
the barracks as a rule, and you might have 
supposed that he slept soundly a good part 
of the time; but let a man wander away from 
the quarters and Mars was immediately at his 
heels. 

Soon after his arrival the men noticed that 
he had no use for an Indian. Even in those 
days there were a few Indians who were 
Americanized — who wore ordinary clothing 
and kept their hair cut and tried to look 
like white men; but even at a great distance 
Mars could tell the difference between one 
of those Americanized Indians and a white 
man. 

Let a figure appear on the horizon, and 
if it was a white man Mars would drop his 
nose down between his paws and close his 
eyes; but if it was an Indian, as it sometimes 
turned out to be, he would lie tense and 
motionless, with his hair bristling and his 
jaws held firm. 

There is only one thing more to relate before 
I come to the day when Mars changed the 
course of frontier history—a 
little, at least. The anecdote 
has to do with Speak Easy 
Henderson, -the troop cook, 
and his habit of taking a nap 
every afternoon. 

Speak Easy was a giant 
of a man, and when he slept 
he slept all over. It was a 
tradition at Sill that no one 
except Mike Dolan could 
rouse him; at any rate, it 
became Dolan’s task late in 
the afternoon to get the cook 
out of his bunk and on the 
way to the kitchen. 

It was a picturesque pro- 
ceeding, somewhat resem- 
bling a pitched battle; and 
from his first day on. the 
reservation Mars manifested 
a peculiar interest in the 
affair. He would accompany 
Dolan to the cook’s bunk 
and take careful observations 
while Speak Easy was being 
roused by the repeated cry, 
‘*Tt’s time to get supper!’’ 
accompanied by vigorous 
shakes and thwacks. 

After a few days the dog 
showed that he was eager 
to take part in the momentous performance ; 
and Dolan lost little time in discovering that, 
if Mars stood on his hind legs and pawed at 
Henderson’s shoulder, not only was the big 
cook roused more easily but he woke in ‘a 
much better humor. 

And so it became Mars’s daily task, rather 
than Dolan’s, to get Speak Easy back to his 
duties again. 

It was the rule to wake Henderson at four 
o’clock; and the whole troop noticed with 
delight that Mars soon knew when that hour 
had arrived, and that he eagerly sought out 
Dolan and looked, if he did not exactly say, 
‘*We’ve got a job to attend to!’’ 

No one knew just how Dolan managed it, 
but soon there came a time when Mars assumed 
almost the entire responsibility for getting 
Speak Easy out of his bunk. He would come 
to Dolan about four o’clock, and Dolan had 
only to bend over and whisper something in 
his ear, and away Mars would go, almost 
frantic with eagerness, and make straight for 
Henderson’s bunk. 

‘*What is it you whisper to him?’’ the men 
asked Dolan on many an occasion; but his 
answer was always a quiet smile. And so the 
thing that Dolan whispered was Dolan’s secret, 
which for some reason he stubbornly refused 
to reveal. 

The fall of ’73 was mild enough; but one 
day toward nightfall a norther sent the tem- 
perature tumbling down like an avalanche. 
The troop weather prophets declared that 
winter had come to stay. Capt. Orlemann de- 
cided that a supply of wood must be obtained 
immediately. . 

That meant a trip to the foot of the Wichita 
Mountains, which were the source of the fuel 
supply in those days ; and because of the excited 
state of the Indians the captain ordered the 
wood-cutting expedition to set out as unostenta- 
tidusly as possible. He wished to avoid trouble 
if possible. 

A corporal and four men were detailed to go 
for the wood; and it happened that Mike Dolan 
was one of the men. They set out on foot, the 
better to escape attention. Of course they were 
armed ; but in every possible way they made - 
known the fact that they were on a mission of 
peace. Their journey—of some five miles—was | 
uneventful. In a little basin between two foot- 
hills they found a fine thicket of scrub oaks, 
and soon the sound of their descending axes 
fell rhythmically upon the silence. 

But there was no other sound. The axe 
strokes seemed to beat in vain against the still- 
ness of the foothills; and as the day advanced, 
the members of the party became ill at ease. 
There seemed to be an indefinable feeling 
among them that danger lurked near by. They 
did not jest and laugh as they usually did; 
when they had occasion to speak to one another 
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their voices seemed like mere 
whispers in that place of 
vast, brooding quiet. 

A feeling akin to appre- 
hension spread among the 
five members of the expedi- 
tion. The five? The six. For 
suddenly Mars appeared, 
lying on a hillock a short 
distance from the party 
and looking intently away 
toward the mountains. Do- 
lan espied him. 

‘*When did he show up ?’’ 
he asked. But no one an- 
swered, for no one knew. 

Nevertheless, when the — 
corporal in charge gave or- ee 
ders to return to the fort, 
no misadventure had be- 
fallen the party. Leaving 
the wood for the corral men 
to haul in the next day with their wagons, the 
five troopers left the foothills with a feeling 
of great relief. They came out into the open 
and found themselves crossing a wide mesa, 
barren except for low sagebrush. They would 
have entirely cast aside their feeling of anxiety, 
perhaps, except for Mars. 

The dog was acting strangely. Contrary to his 
wont, he trotted along in front; pausing at fre- 
quent intervals, he lifted his head and sniffed. 
At other times he looked off across the mesa as 
he jogged along, and then stopped short in his 
tracks and looked searchingly at what the sol- 
diers agreed was nothing at all. Nevertheless, 
every mar in the party stopped warily when 
Mars stopped; and no one was astonished 


THE MEN WERE GRIMLY WAITING—AND 
HOLDING OUT AGAINST TIME 


when he suddenly emitted a deep growl and 
lifted every bristle on his back. The thing 
that he had divined (or had he seen it?) now 
became plainly visible. 

An Indian, mounted on a ‘‘calico’’ pony, 
emerged boldly from a wooded cover perhaps 
half a mile from where the soldiers had been 
at work. A mounted Indian! And then another, 
and another, and another—a long file of them! 
Their faces were lifted to the evening sky ; each 
held a hand aloft as if in utter joyousness. 
All were crooning a song. Their horses were 
galloping with the freedom of Indian horses, 
used to prairie trails. 

‘‘Down !’’ the corporal cried ; and every man 
dropped where he stood. ‘‘We’ll give them a 
chance to pass,’’ the corporal went on. ‘‘They 
may not be hunting trouble. ’’ 

He called a sharp warning to Mars, and the 
dog crouched to the earth—and waited. 

Had the Indians seen the soldiers? Perhaps 
not. The light was beginning to fail; and, 
moreover, the red men appeared to be light- 
hearted, to be concerned with nothing except 
the pleasure of their ride. 

The entire line of perhaps forty men, riding 
in single file, drew out into the open. They 
were not headed directly toward the soldiers. 
If they did not change their course, they would 
pass the white men at a distance of some two 
hundred yards or more. Yet they were drawing 
nearer, and it was’ only a little time before the 
soldiers saw that each rider was armed with 
bow and arrows. 

Firearms were denied the reservation In- 
dians in those days, but their more primitive 
weapons were tolerated—although every sol- 
dier knew that the flint-tipped missiles in the 
hands of an expert were deadly weapons. 

The corporal viewed the coming cavalcade 
with lowering brows. 

‘*There’s a buffalo wallow,’’ he said pres- 
ently, pointing. ‘‘We will make for that. We 
may have to make a stand. I don’t like the 
looks of things. ’’ 

Toward the depression in the earth, some 
twenty yards away, the five men crawled. 
The wallow was quite dry—a gray, saucer- 
like circle with a surrounding rim that might 
serve to hide and protect a prostrate man’s 
body. 

But the galloping Indians saw the stealthy 
movements of the troopers. Perhaps the sav- 
ages had seen the white men all the while and 
had only at that instant decided to open their 
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attack. At any rate their crooning voices rose 
sharply. Even the horses seemed to undergo a 
remarkable change. Previously they had been 
merely galloping. Now they seemed to know 
that they were entering a fray. 

**Get ready—but don’t fire until I give the 
command |’? shouted the corporal; there was 
no need of whispering now. ‘‘We haven’t car- 
tridges enough to defend ourselves against a 
bunch like that. We must wait until every shot 
counts. ’’ 

Even as he spoke the Indians had completed 
their preliminary manceuvre—a circular move- 
ment round the buffalo wallow. The soldiers 
knew perfectly what to expect. They knew 
that when that swiftly moving line of riders 

drew in toward them 
so close that their line 
would form an unbroken 
cirele the arrows would 
begin_to fly. 

But, true to their meth- 
ods, the red men were in 
no hurry to come within 
range. It seemed to be 

-  partof their tactics to ter- 
rorize those whom they 
attacked, and to work 
themselves into a savage 
ecstasy before they shot 
the first arrow. Every 
one of the five troopers 
knew that even with the 
aid of carbines they stood 
no chance against that 
whirling circle, which 

would presently be sending arrows from every 
direction, all toward a single centre. 

Then the corporal’s eyes fell upon Mars, 
who stood out in the open, growling at the 
Indians. 

‘*Tf we could send a message!’’ the corporal 
muttered; and even as he spoke he drew the 
contents of his hip pocket forth in search of 
paper. There was a letter, worn almost to 
shreds, but a fragment of it sufficed. In an- 
other moment he had scribbled on this a dozen 
words —a message for help addressed to the 
troop commander. Then hurriedly he whipped 
a red handkerchief from another pocket. 

**Come, Mars! Mars!’’ he shouted. 

It was the work of a moment to tie the folded 
handkerchief—with the message securely held 
in one of the folds—round the dog’s neck ; but 
when that was done Mars looked into the faces 
of those round him in puzzled inquiry. He was 
being called upon to help—that he realized. 
But how? 

‘‘Off with you!’’ the corporal cried; and 
when Mars responded only by wagging his 
tail dubiously the trooper repeated the words, 
as if in anger, ‘‘Off with you! Go back!” 

The men ail took up the cry; they tried to 
put an angry menace into their words and 
gestures. ‘‘Be off! Away with you!’’ . 

But Mars crept away from them only a few 
feet; then, crouching down, he 
refused to move farther. He 
did not understand. A dumb 
reproach shone in his eyes. 

Did they expect him to desert 

his friends? He whined in dis- 


tress. 

It was then that Dolan spoke. i 
‘Let me try,” he said quietly; |, 
and his companions looked at \/ 
him with the light of an awak- N Na 
ening hope in their eyes. Cer- ys St 
tainly Dolan could do more WSS 
with the dog than anyone else S&S 


—that they knew. 

**Come, old fellow,’’? Dolan began 
soothingly. ‘‘ Everything’s all right.’’ 
As he stroked the animal’s head, he 
turned to the corporal. ‘‘What time is 
it?’’ he asked; and the others realized 
vaguely that a little drama was being <¢ 
enacted. 

The corporal looked at his watch. 
‘*Tt’s just past four,’’ he said. 

‘* Again,’? said Dolan. ‘*‘ And hold 
your watch so that Mars can see it 
plainer. ’’ 

Mars noticed the action this time; and 
when he turned again to Dolan, the 
trooper suddenly assumed an air of ex- 
citement. He took the dog’s head in 
his hands and whispered with real 
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THEN ANOTHER, AND ANOTHER, AND ANOTHER—A LONG 
FILE OF THEM! 


intensity of feeling—and his jealously guarded 
secret was out at last: ‘‘ It’s time to get 
supper |?” 

The effect was instantaneous. Mars became 
@ new creature—a frantically eager dog with 
only one thought to impel him. Whirling, he 
was off with the speed of the wind. Away 
and away,—through the circle of riders, several 
of whom yelled derisively as he swept on his 
way,—on and on, untid presently he was a 
small speck on the plain. And he was heading 
straight for Sill. 

Round and round the buffalo wallow the 
Indians circled, drawing slowly closer and 
closer. They plainly did not suspect what the 
flight of the dog meant, for they were in no 
hurry to begin the fight. Yet little by little 
as time passed the circle contracted, and the 
yells of the Indians kept rising to a sharper 
and sharper pitch. Every man knew that 
they would soon attack. 

Capt. Orlemann, stepping out from the doc- 
tor’s quarters at the fort, saw Mars as the dog 
dashed frantically for the barracks. Seeing 
that red handkerchief, the captain knew that 
something was wrong. He ran swiftly up the 
steps of the men’s quarters and overtook the 
dog at Speak Easy Henderson’s bunk. He tore 
the red handkerchief from its place, and when 
he read the brief message that fluttered to the 
floor his eyes blazed. 

In less than thirty seconds the troop trump- 
eter was sounding the thrilling call to arms, 
toward the quarters, the corral, the whole 
reservation. Men were running here and there 
as if in a panic, but as a matter of fact every 
step and every movement was perfectly or- 
dered. An orderly came galloping across the 
parade ground with the captain’s horse. 

Meanwhile not a shot had been fired from 
the buffalo wallow. 

‘*Tt may be a fight against time, now,’ said 
the corporal ; and every man clung a little closer 
to. the earth, with his carbine at the ready 
before him. 

The first arrow whistled over the basin in 
which the soldiers lay. It passed well over- 
head, but it told eloquently that the attack 
was about to begin. 

‘“*They’re not close enough yet,’’ remarked 
the corporal. And that was evident. Even from 
the backs of their horses the Indians could 
not, without coming closer, shoot directly into 
the wallow. 

The savages realized it. The leader of the 
long line pressed his mount’s shoulder with 
his knee—and the animal changed his course 
almost imperceptibly. The other riders fol- 
lowed the new lead. The circle narrowed. 




















SEVERAL OF THEM YELLED DERISIVELY AS HE 
SWEPT ON HIS WAY 





Again an arrow flew over the little basin in 
the mesa; one arrow, a second, and a third. 
They would have pierced an uplifted hand. 
Then with dismaying suddenness the circle of 
shouting riders narrowed down, no longer by 
degrees, but with a swift decision to attack. 
The critical moment had come. 

No matter how low they lay the soldiers 
could no longer conceal themselves from the 
savages. The riders were now close enough to 
look into the depression and see the positions 
of the men who lay there. Another arrow fell 
—and this one struck sharply between the cor- 
poral and the man at his right. From another 
direction a missile that had been shot a little 
high descended almost in the centre of the 
cirele of prostrate men. 

The Indians were now little more than a 
hundred yards from the men who were grimly 
waiting—and holding out against time. The 
least expert shot among the troopers could find 
his mark at that distance. 

‘**T guess we’d better begin business, boys,’’ 
announced the corporal. ‘‘ Every man pick 
out his own target—and make every shot 
count!?? 

The order took a great. burden from the 
hearts of the troopers—for nothing is so hard 
for a soldier as to remain inactive under attack. 
Five carbines rose slightly—and then some- 
thing happened. 

There was a sound like very faint thunder 
far out on the mesa. The soldiers heard it. 
The Indians heard it, too—but it was plain 
that they also saw. Lowering their bows, the 
savages stared toward Fort Sill—toward the 
indistinct moving object that had produced 
that low, rumbling sound. 

And then the soldiers saw a cloud of dust 
that served as a background to forms that 
became swiftly more clearly defined as men and 
horses. The troop was coming! 

It was a wonderful sight to see the big horses 
thundering over the course, with every hoof 
throwing a handful of dust and gravel high 
into the air, and with every neck stretched to 
the utmost in response to the urging of boot 
and spur. ‘It was a wonderful sight, too, to 
see the circle of savages break away at a tan- 
gent and go madly away toward the twilight 
that had settled down over the Wichita Moun- 
tains. 

Perhaps it was not quite wonderful, yet it 
served to relieve the tension of the situation, 
when another actor in the drama again ap- 
peared. 


One of the men, happening to look back 
over the way the troop had come, gave a wel- 
coming cry that caused fifty faces to turn in 
that direction. Fifty faces instantly dropped 
the masks of tragedy they had worn only now, 
and became relaxed and merry; for 
there, returning doggedly over his 
course, was Mars! 

The poor beast was almost exhausted, 
and the troopers noticed as he drew 
near that he tried to yelp out his joy- 
ousness—and could not. The sound died 
in his throat. He made straight for the 
five men who were on foot, and leaped 
among them with shining eyes. 

His first greetings were for Dolan: 
leaping, he licked the trooper’s face. 
He seemed to be trying to say, ‘‘I 
know very well that you fooled me. I 
know now it was the troop you wanted, 
and you see I’ve brought them.’’ 

Unele Kaspar took his dis- 
charge early the next year. He 
wished very much to take Mars 
back to civilization with him, 
for he would have been glad to 
give him a good home for the 
rest of his life. 

But he did not even propose 
such a thing. Peace and a fire- 
side were not the things for 
Mars. Surely from the begin- 
ning he had lived his life among 
soldiers; and at least he had 
earned the honor of remaining, 
to the end, the troop dog: 
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wg ELLO, Don, better be careful; we’re 

H overhearing your secrets !’’ Jack called. 

They heard Sarah gasp, and then 

there was utter silence. Jack went over to the 
library door. 

‘* Are you still alive?’’ he queried. ‘‘I thought 
you’d expired, you were so quiet. Weren’t we 
meant to hear? Well, then, we’ll forget it; but 
answerme something, Don. Don’t you think I’m 
old enough to know about our money affairs ?’’ 

Donald measured him keenly through his 
spectacles. ‘‘Yes,’’ he said bluntly, ‘‘I do.’ 

‘There, Sarah Bennington!’’ cried Jack. 
“I’ve got you. If Don says so, you’li have to. 
When will you appoint a meeting to discuss 
the family budget with Dolly and me?’’ 

Sarah was nervously biting her lip. ‘‘I’ll take 
my own time; I won’t be driven, ’’ she asserted 
with unusual defiance. 

‘‘Allright,’’ Jack said cheerfully. ‘‘If you’ll 
do it sometime, we’ll wait; but meanwhile, 
Sadie, isn’t there some way to manage that 
dress suit? I’ve got to have one. Now, Don, 
really, haven’t 1?’’ 

Donald, looking uncomfortable himself, was 
watchiitig Sarah’s distressed face. ‘‘We’ll do 
the best we can, Jack; let’s drop it now.’’ 

‘All right,’’ Jack said again. ‘But if the 
money is part mine, why can’t I have some of 
it now and go slow on something else later?’’ 

Sarah’s voice trembled. ‘‘There isn’t any 
yours or mine, Jack. We’re all together. I’ll 
work a little faster on the picture I’m at, and 
we’ll see if we can manage the suit.’’ 

“Oh, I wouldn’t take your money!’’ he 
protested. 

No one said anything more, and he turned 
back to the group in the hall. 

‘‘T think that suit really looks good enough 
for parties, Jack,’’ Ted said judicially, closing 
his book; ‘‘it’s so new.”’ 

‘“'This!’? repeated Jack in disdain. ‘‘It’s only 
a school suit.’’ 

‘sWould everyone look down on us if you 
went to a party without a dress suit?’’ 

‘“The honor of the family name demands it, ’’ 
said Jack solemnly. 

Dorothea folded her last mended stocking. 
‘“‘Now, Nancy, it’s time for you and Ted to 
get ready for dinner.’’ 

‘©All right,’’ said Ted and rose obediently ; 
Nancy pouted. 

‘“*T just hate getting ready for dinner, Dolly. 
I don’t see why I’m not all right just as I am. 
My hands are pretty clean. I’m not going.’’ 

Dorothea laughed and looked at her, and 
Nancy scrambled the length of the sofa to 
throw her arms round her sister’s neck. 

‘*]’)] go,’’ she said, ‘‘just because of your 
beautiful, starry eyes. Miss Brown said to-day 
in school that Juno had stars for eyes, and so 
have you. I’m going to call you Juno.’’ 

‘* Not before company, please,’’ laughed 
Dorothea, with her cheeks pink. 

‘‘Who’s company here?’’ exclaimed Nancy. 

Philip picked up his cap. ‘‘I don’t wonder you 
think I live here. Come, Sandy, we’re off.’’ 

He departed, and Nancy, with Rover nip- 
ping at her ankles, went leaping upstairs. 

‘*I’m sorry I got Sadie all cockled up,’’ Jack 
said, following Dorothea into the dining room, 
‘“‘but we’re really not kids any longer. We’ve 
always let Sadie boss the money. And she 
doesn’t do so awfully well at it. She buys lots 
of things that we don’t actually need. I have 
got bushels of stockings and underclothes and 
stuff ; yet she kicks at the thing I want.’’ 

‘‘T know,’’ Dorothea answered. ‘‘I don’t 
understand Sadie’s economy; there’s a whole 
chest in the attic stuffed with cloth. And it 
does seem as if she might have waited till 

February to pay the children’s school bills for 
the next half year. But she loves us, and she 
cries whenever I mention money. I can’t bear 
to hurt her feelings. ’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Jack, and then he laughed ; ‘‘but 
I can’t bear to hurt mine, either. If it’s a 
matter of choice, I’d like to have a hand in 
the choosing. Say, Dolly, you don’t suppose 
Sadie’s going to give me the suit for Christmas, 
and that’s what makes her so grouchy ?’’ 

‘*‘T think it’s something more than that,’’ 
said Dorothea. 

The next day was Saturday—a gala day for 
Nancy and Susie; for December, clad in Octo- 
ber’s blue sky and bright sun, still allowed the 
‘‘twins’’ to keep open house under the Ben- 
nington apple trees. By promising to play 
Indian they even lured Ted out to the play- 
house after he had done his practicing. 

“I’m going to be Chingachgook,’’ he an- 
nounced. ‘‘We’ll let the guineas loose for wild 
animals. What’s that queer noise, like some one 
erying?’’ 

‘*T hear it,’’ said Susie. ‘‘We heard it all 
yesterday, and it’s a ghost.’ 

‘tA ghost!’? jeered Ted as he freed the 
guinea pigs. 

Nancy and Susie withdrew to the playhouse, 
which at that moment ceased to be the mediz- 
val castle of Sir Sidney Algernon Cadwallader 
and became the log cabin of a Pilgrim Father 
and his wife. Meek Susie was always the 
wife, and daring Nancy the adventurer. 

Nancy barricaded her door and with a shiver 
of delightful uncertainty peeped from the 
window to spy upon the wily Indian who was 
hiding between the guinea-pig house and the 
alley fence. But instead of a play Indian she 
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at the alley gate stood a tall, strange 
woman with an unsmiling face. It was 
undoubtedly the new neighbor whom 
Jack .had helped to find a house. To 
Nancy’s excited imagination the stranger cer- 
tainly looked as if she ate guinea pigs, and 
she was staring at George Washington. 
Forgetful of everything except her pets, 
Nancy dashed across the grass to their defense. 
No strange woman should dine on her guinea 
pigs except over her dead body. She scrambled 
together all the little beasts except the most 
beloved George Washington and thrust them 
into their pen. Then, clasping George to her 
breast, she fastened the hutch and sat down 
on it ready to resist to the death. 

The strange woman had stopped staring at 
the guinea pigs and was staring at Nancy. 
From Dr. Field’s yard next door, Rover and 
Sandy scented excitement and dashed upon 
the scene. Rover at once recognized the woman 
who did not like him. He did not wish her to 
be on his domain. He and Sandy danced and 
barked, and Mrs. Briggs screamed. 

Then Ted’s chivalry changed him from an 
Indian warrior back to his own person. Coming 
from his hiding placey he cuffed the dogs into 
an unwilling silence and opened the gate. 

‘*Would you like to come in and see the 
guinea pigs?’’ he asked. 

Mrs. Briggs stepped slowly into the yard. 
‘*Do you know what makes more noise than 
a pig under a gate?’’ she asked of Nancy. 





Chapter Two 


don’t know. Yesterday I most thought 
—but to-day, I don’t know. Well, I’ll 
be going. I thank you, young man, for 
keeping those dogs off.’’ 

And with that, before Ted had a chance to 
reply, the visitor turned and marched off. 

‘¢‘ Why, Teddy,’’ Nancy exclaimed, ‘* you 
ought to have told her about mamma!’’ 

‘She didn’t give me a chance. Anyway, I 
think Mrs. Briggs asked too many questions. 
Dolly said not to make friends too quick. I 
wasn’t going to tell a stranger all our family 
history, even if Susie did.’’ 

**T don’t know any to tell,’’ Susie declared. 

‘*T do. We have a queer history. Mr. and 
Mrs. Carter married each other, and they were 
Eben’s father and mother. Mr. Carter died, 
and Mrs. Carter married our father, and Sadie 
was their little girl. Then Sadie’s mother died, 
and our father married our mother, and all of 
us were born. It isn’t many families that have 
a brother like Eben who isn’t a brother at 
all.”? 

‘*T’m glad he isn’t our brother, for I don’t 
like him,’’ said Nancy. ‘‘I like Mrs. Briggs 
better. I don’t care what you say, Teddy, she’s 
nice; she knows so many riddles, and she said 
she wouldn’t eat a guinea pig if you paid 
her.’ 

‘*You’re such a boob!’’ cried Ted in deri- 
sion. ‘‘As if anyone would eat guinea pigs!’’ 

Ted did not care to resume the réle of Chin- 
gachgook, and so, taking a summary departure 








‘*Two pigs under a gate,’’ answered Nancy. 
Was it possible that a grown- 
up person asked conundrums 
without being urged! 

Mrs. Briggs asked a sec- 
ond conundrum, and Nancy 
smiled. By the time the stran- 
ger had asked a third and 
was sitting beside Nancy on 
the guinea house, with Susie 
added to the group, Nancy’s 
fears for George Washington 
were gone. The fourth conun- 
drum no one knew ; they were 
all guessing when Kezzy’s 
sharp voice called, ‘‘Nan!’? 

Nancy went with dignity. 
‘*When I have company, Kez- 
zy, I wish you would call me 
Miss Nancy,’’ she said. 

‘*Miss Nancy!’ scoffed 
Kezzy. ‘‘It’s easier not to call 
you at all. Who is your com- 
pany ?’? 

‘*A friend of mine,’’ an- 
swered Nancy loftily. 

Kezzy peered through the 
trees. ‘‘I can’t see so far, but 
she looks sort of big for the 
children you play with.’’ 

‘*‘Was that your mother?’’ 
asked Mrs. Briggs, when 
Nancy returned. 

‘*Oh, nol’? said Nancy. 
‘*That was just Kezzy.’’ 

**You two look like twins,’’ 
commented Mrs. Briggs. 

Susie laughed. ‘‘When Jack 
wants to tease us he tells us to 
tie on different colored ribbons 
so that he can tell us apart.’’ 

‘*T can tell you apart easy 
enough. Where did your 
mother come from ?’’ 

‘She always lived in Som- 
erset,’’ said Susie. 

‘*What was her maiden 
name?’’ 

‘* Before she was Mrs. 
Parsons she was Miss Susan Conway,’’ an- 
swered Susie, pleased to be in the public eye. 
‘*That’s my name, Susan Conway Parsons.’’ 

‘*Humph!”’ grunted Mrs. Briggs. ‘‘And she 
never lived in Chicago?”’ 

“Oh, no!’’ protested Susie. ‘‘She was born 
in Somerset. ’’ 

‘*She’s living, is she??? 

‘‘Oh, yes!’’ 

‘*Well, I might as well go,’’ said Mrs. 
Briggs, rising as if she had finished the errand 
that had brought her to the Benningtons’ back 
yard. ‘‘So your mother’s alive and her name 
was Conway, and she’s always lived in Somer- 
set; and that’s all the good it does me.’’ Her 
glance swept the faces of the three children. 
‘*Well,’’ she said, ‘‘I’d be glad to have you 
come and see me.’’ 

‘*We’ll ask Dolly if we may,’’ Nancy said. 

**Who’s Dolly ?’’ 

‘‘She’s my sister. I’ve got another one, too, 
—Sadie,—and I’ve got two brothers. ’’ 

‘‘Quite a bunch of you,’’ commented the 
visitor. ‘‘Guess that was your brother that 
helped me find my house. ’’ 

**That was Jack.’’ 

‘*Nice boy,’? murmured Mrs. Briggs. ‘‘It’s 
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alley gate. As he stood looking aimlessly up 
and down the alley, there came to his ears the 
faint whine that the children had heard for 
the past two days. 

‘*T wonder what it is?’’ he said to himself. 

Guided by the cry, he went step by step 
down the alley past Mrs. Briggs’s cottage until 
he reached the Soames’ place. Undeniably the 
sound came from there. 

Teddy went across the lawn, past the stables, 
to a dry cistern that lacked one of the cover- 
ing boards. Peering down into the blackness, 
he saw two bright sparks of eyes and heard 
the plaintive whine. 

‘It’s a dog,’’ said Ted. ‘‘Gee, I’ve got an 
adventure! How shall I get him out? Perhaps 
Mrs. Briggs has a ladder.’’ 

He ran across the grass again and at Mrs. 
Briggs’s gate bumped into Mrs. Briggs herself. 

‘*You’re in some of a hurry,’’ she remarked. 

‘*Yes. There’s a little dog in the pit. I’m 
going down for him.’’ 

‘*Don’t,’’ objected Mrs. Briggs. ‘‘He might 
be cross. ’’ 

‘*But I’ve got to get him up.’’ 

‘*Well, ‘One good turn deserves another,’ 
I guess,’’ said Mrs. Briggs. ‘‘Come with me.’’ 

She opened her door and, taking a shallow 








basket from her sitting-room hearth, went 
into the kitchen. There she picked up a roll of 
clothesline and mixed in a bowl some bread 
and milk. Then they hurried up the alley. 

‘““T’ll tie the rope to the corners of the 
basket, ’? Ted offered. 

With the bowl of bread and milk in the 
basket, Ted threw himself prone. Mrs. Briggs 
firmly grasped his legs while he let the basket 
down into the pit. It rested on the floor, and 
with an eager, hungry cry the little dog scram- 
bled into it. 

Hand over hand Ted carefully drew up his 
load while the ravenous terrier, intent on 
his meal, scarcely knew that he was playing 
elevator. Even when the little dog stood on 
firm ground he kept his tongue going until he 
had cleaned the bowl. 

‘*Nigh starved,’’ commented Mrs. Briggs. 
‘*Sorter stunted, ain’t he?’’ 

‘*He’s all right,’? Ted answered. ‘‘He’s a 
Skye terrier. He likes me. I’ll take him home 
—unless you want him,’’ he added politely. 

‘*T ain’t got much use for dogs,’’ said Mrs. 
Briggs. 

Holding his little dog above the inquisitive 
noses of Rover and Sandy, Ted approached 
the playhouse. The ‘‘twins’’ rushed forth in 
hot excitement. 

‘*Let me hold him, Teddy!’’ Nancy cried. 

Ted magnanimously let first Nancy and then 
Susie hold the little terrier, which snuggled 
contentedly in their arms. 

‘*T’m going to keep him forever,’’ Ted an- 
nounced. ‘‘There’s Jack! Jack, come see what 
I’ve found. ’’ 

Jack sauntered across the grass and looked 
down on the little dog while he listened to 
Ted’s narrative. 

‘*Wasn’t he a hero?’’ cried Nancy. 

“I’m going to keep him always,’’ Ted 
declared. 

‘‘And what will Judge Olcott say to that?’’ 
Jack remarked. ‘‘He offers a reward of twenty- 
five dollars in this morning’s 
Courier for a lost Skye named 
Scout. ’? 

The dog wagged his tail at 
the mention of the name.. 

‘“*Oh!’? gasped Ted, first 
with sorrow at losing his dog 
and then with amazement at 
the thought of the wealth 
ahead of him. ‘‘Do you mean 
if I take this dog back to 
Judge Olcott he’ll give me 
twenty-five dollars?’’ 

“*T certainly don’t,’’ Jack 
answered. ‘‘You’re a gentle- 
man, aren’t you?”’ 

‘*Of course I am,’’ an- 
swered Ted. 7 

‘*Gentlemen do not take 
money from strangers for do- 
ing a friendly act,’? Jack 
declared. 

Somewhat dejected at the 
strenuous demands upon gen- 
tlemen, Ted once more picked 
up Scout and set off. 

‘*Of course I can’t disgrace 
the Bennington name,’’ he 
said to himself as he plodded 
down the street, ‘‘ but that 
twenty-five dollars would go 
a long way toward Jack’s 
dress suit. And if he doesn’t 
have the suit, that will dis- 
grace the Bennington name. 
It’s sort of mixed up.’’ 

Judge Olcott was at home. 
Scout cried at sight of him and 
wriggled out of Ted’s arms. 

‘*Well, Scout!’’ the judge 
said. ‘‘I thought you were 
gone this time. I’m surely 
much obliged to you, young 
man. Where did you find 
him?”’ 

Ted told his story. 

‘*He’s a bad little scamp,’’ 
the judge commented. ‘‘ He 
must have been on a cat raid and fallen into 
the pit. I’m more than obliged to you. Will 
you take the reward in a check?’”’ 

“‘T don’t want any reward,’’ Ted said, 
with his ready flush. 

‘*Most boys know what to do with a little 
cash,’’ observed Judge Olcott good-naturedly. 

‘*Jack says gentlemen don’t take rewards 
for doing things.’’ 

‘*That’s good morals. I approve of that. Who | 
is Jack, then; and who are you, by the way?’”’ 

‘“*T am Edwards Bennington, and Jack is 
my brother.’’ 

‘‘Oh,’’ said the judge, stretching out his 
hand, ‘‘John Bennington’s sons. I knew and 
admired your father, and I do some business 
occasionally for your sister, Miss Sarah. I 
know Jack by sight; he’s a fine, big specimen 
of a boy. How near through school is he?’’ 

‘*This is his last year. He’s going to college 
next year. He’s taken all his preliminaries. 
He’s very smart. ’’ 

‘*Well, you tell Jack that when he gets through 
college, if he wants to make himself into a 
lawyer, I’ll have a place for him. I’d like to 
have John Bennington’s son in my office. ’’ 

Ted carried home with him rather uncer- 
tain views of life. ‘‘It’s queer being a hero,’’ 
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he decided. ‘‘I worked hard, and I haven’t got 
any dog or any reward. I always thought ad- 
ventures gave you things.’’ Then his optimism 
asserted itself. ‘‘ Anyhow, I’m acquainted with 
Judge Oleott, and I liked to have him say that 
about my father. Maybe I can think of some 
other way to get money for Jack.’’ 

The family were at luncheon when Ted 
reached home. 

‘*Pid you get your dog home?’’ Jack asked. 

‘*Yes. It was Judge Olcott’s, all right. And 
I didn’t take the twenty-five dollars,. though I 
wanted to. Judge Olcott said, Jack, when you 
were through college and wanted to be a 
lawyer he’d take you into his office, for he’d 
like to have John Bennington’s son there. I 
liked to hear him say that.’’ 

Jack liked it, too, but he would not show it. 
‘‘Why don’t you try for the job?’’ he asked 
Ted, with a smile. 

‘* It would take me too long to get big. 
And, besides, I’m going to be a musician. ’’ 

‘I’m glad I’m a girl,’’? announced Nancy. 


‘‘It must be stupid being lawyers and musi- 
cians. | don’t have to be anything but a beau- 
tiful lady and wear lots of jewelry. 1 hope 1’1l 
get a ring for Christmas. ’’ 

**Ring!’? teased Jack. ‘‘Santa Claus hasn’t 
anything like that for you. He’s been watching 
too close through our window lately. You’ll 
probably get potatoes in your stocking. ’’ 

‘*T won’t have potatoes !’’ wailed Nancy. ‘‘I 
want a ring from Beeman’s. I choose it every 
day in the window. Dolly, will I have pota- 
toes ?’” 

‘‘Not if Jack has to buy them,’’ answered 
Dorothea with a laugh. 

‘*Well, maybe it will be a penny whistle or 
a tin watch,’’ said Jack. 


‘‘When I have a watch, I want it all shiny 
with sparkly stones like —’’ 

Dorothea came to her feet, with her eyes 
shining. ‘‘O Jack! I never thought. I’ve got 
a perfectly good way to get your dress suit!’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Chapter Six 


and he’s allus got a mighty bad gang 


occurred in the river tract in Bae with him. They’ve all got guns, and 
the last few days were now clear lV: 1s if. i they’re goin’ to use ’em. What’ll we 
to Joe’s mind. ‘‘Do you see, Sam,’’ do if we cotch ’em? Reckon we goin’ 
he explained as they paddled hard Wi Ag / ANE be like de man what cotched de rat- 





down the river, ‘‘it’s the fellows in 
that black houseboat that have been working 
this mine. They’ve floated down with a load 
and then have got themselves towed back again. 
Our starting to turpentine must have scared 
them, and they tried to drive us out of the 
tract by frightening the negroes, and then by 
burning the gum. But it wasn’t the gum they 
were after; it was our resin.’’ 

‘‘Shore’s you’re born !’’ Sam exclaimed. 

‘*They’ve carried all that resin somewhere 
down the river, and we’ll have to find where 
they’ve hidden it. We ought to be able to over- 
take that boat. She’s got a long start on us, 
but she travels slow. ’’ 

‘*Shore, we’ll cotch her !’’ cried Sam. ‘*‘ And 
when we do cotch her she’!l have all dat resin 
dug up for us. Won’t be nothin’ for us to do 
but tote it off.’’ 


‘‘It?ll be heavy toting!’ said Joe, with a| 


laugh. 

However, he realized that Sam was right: 
the river thieves had really done the heaviest 
part of the work. All he had to do now was 
to step in and rob the robbers. He knew the 
river well, and he felt confident that he and 
Sam could run the houseboat down. There 
was little chance that the thieves could hide 
the bulky boat. He had thirty cartridges in 
his pocket and food for a day or two; in short, 
he felt that the odds were in his favor. 

Sam was a good canoeman, and with two 
paddles and a strong current running they 
traveled fast. On either side of the river rose 
the low shores, dense with gloomy woods. 
Here and there was a strip of pasture, in which 
gaunt, half-wild cattle grazed; once or twice 
the canoe passed a patch of corn, but it was a 
long time before the two paddlers saw any 
human dwelling. When they did see one it was 
only a deserted, ramshackle negro cabin. 

The river twisted like a serpent, and as they 
went round bend after bend they kept a keen 
lookout for the houseboat. Joe hoped to get 
news of the houseboat at Perdue Creek, the next 
steamboat landing. There proved to be nothing 
at the landing except a dilapidated warehouse 
and a cabin where the warehouse keeper lived. 
The man himself was fishing from the bank. 

‘*Seen anything of a houseboat going down 
the river this morning?’’ Joe asked. 

‘*T seen a black boat goin’ down ’bout day 
this mawnin’—Blue Bob’s houseboat, ’’ replied 
the fisherman. 

‘*Blue Bob?’’ exclaimed Joe, startled. 

‘*Yes, sir. I reckon I orter know his boat— 
dog bite him! I’ve seen him goin’ up and down 
the river right smart of times this spring—I 


dunno what for. He stole three of my hawgs | 


last month. Has he took anything of yourn?’’ 
‘*Yes, he has. Did he have a light-haired, 
yellow-faced man with him ?’’ 


‘*Yes, sir. He’s some kin to Bob, and one | 


of his reg’lar gang. Some says he’s wusser 
than Bob himself. There’s another man in the 
crew, too. They’re a right-down desp’rit lot. 
Better not fool with ’em.’’ 

‘‘Where do you suppose they were making 
for?’? 

‘*T dunno. For the River Island, mebbe. Folks 
says Bob mainly hangs out round there. ’’ 

Joe asked no more questions, but bade the 
man farewell and turned the canoe slowly into 


the stream again. Blue Bob, the notorious river | 


pirate! That put a different complexion on the 
whole affair. Glancing back at Sam, he saw 
that the negro boy was considerably perturbed. 

‘*What you goin’ to do now, Mr. Joe??? Sam 
inquired uneasily. 

“‘Why, go ahead!’’ said Joe. 

‘*T don’t want to fool with no Blue Bob,’’ 


Sam protested. ‘‘He’s a shore ’nough bad man, | 


tlesnake by de tail.’’ 

‘*If you’re seared, Sam, I’ll put you ashore, 
and you can walk back,’’ said Joe. 

‘*No, suh, I reckon I’m ’bleeged to go on 
now,’’ said Sam with resignation. ‘‘Only I 
ain’t got no gun, and when white folks gits 
a-shootin’ it’s allus de nigger what gits shot.’’ 

‘*There won’t be any shooting, Sam. We 
won’t let them see us. Paddle ahead, now, and 
we’ll both make our fortunes. ’’ 

Joe spoke more confidently than he felt, for 
he was frightened himself. To track Blue Bob 
down to his lair in the River Island, a maze 
of swamp and bayou, was adventure enough 
for anyone. Had Joe been alone he might have 
given up the attempt; but he was ashamed to 
show fear before a negro. 

‘*But we can’t never cotch up wid ’em ’fore 
night,’’ said Sam after a while. ‘‘If dey went 
down ’fore day, dey’ll shore make de River 
Island ’fore we does. ’’ 

Joe realized that that was probably true, and 
that if the houseboat once got into the labyrinth 
of the River Island it would be as hard to find 
as a rabbit in a blackberry thicket. But now 
that he had decided to continue the chase, he 
was determined to let nothing turn him back. 

It was nearly noon now, and Joe, who had 
had only a bite of cold and early breakfast, 
was desperately hungry. So was Sam. They 
presently went ashore and ate corn bread and 
cold sweet potatoes. They had no time either 
to build a fire or to fish, although Sam wanted 
to do both. Joe noticed with chagrin that the 
meal made a great hole in their supplies. 

For another hour they paddled with the 
current. They saw no craft on the river or any 
house ashore. They passed two small steamboat 
landings, but there was no human being at 
either of them. At last, however, they sighted 
a farmhouse half a mile back from the river. 

Joe landed and, crossing the fields to the 
house, succeeded in obtaining several pounds 
of corn meal, some cold ham, a few eggs and 
a handful of matches, besides a little salt and 
pepper. The farmer had happened to see the 
houseboat pass more than three hours before. 
She had both her sweeps working, he said, 
and was moving ‘‘tolerable smart. ’’ 

It was plain that the canoe was gaining on 
the houseboat, but not fast enough to reach 
| the River Island first. The sun blazed down 
fiercely on the yellow river that afternoon, 
and sweat poured off the white face and the 
black one as the boys drove the canoe down 
the current. But it was not until almost three 
| o’clock that, as they rounded a bend, the river 
split into two broad channels before them. 
Between the two channels lay a dense, un- 
| wholesome-looking swamp, a tangle of vines 
| and willows and cypresses draped with Spanish 
| moss. 
| ‘De River Island!” said Sam. 

The River Island had existed only about 
thirty years. In one season of exceptionally 
| high water the river had burst its bounds and 
| had cut a new channel for itself straight across 
the base of a great peninsula. The stream to 
| the left was the old channel, where water, 
wandering in a maze of lagoons and bayous, 
| flowed sluggishly. On the right lay the new 
| channel, which the steamboats used. Between 
them lay the famous River Island, four miles 
wide and ten miles long; for the most part it 
was low and marshy, but there were a few 





| 


ridges of high land in the middle. Some mulatto | 


‘*T don’t want a tin one,’’? Nancy protested. . 
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slowly down toward the forks of the river. 
With sinking heart Joe contemplated the deso- 
late tract, which he knew he must enter; for 
the houseboat had almost certainly followed the 
old channel, which led through innumerable 
bayous that offered gaod chances to hide, 
whereas the new channel flowed between com- 
paratively unbroken shores. 

‘*Now keep your eyes peeled, Sam,’’ Joe 
ordered, ‘‘and dip your paddle easy. 
Bob’s bound to be somewhere in here, and 
we’ve got to see him before he sees us. ’”’ 

Moving scarcely faster than the current, the 
canoe floated silently into the old channel. The 
stream was about a hundred feet wide and 
rather shallow; a jungle of swamp screened 
the edges of it. Spanish moss hung in heavy 


decay and stagnation permeated the hot air. 


no houseboat appeared ; and the channel as it 
twisted onward gave no sign that anyone had 
ever passed that way before. 

Presently a bayou twenty feet wide opened 
on the right; it seemed to lead back into the 
heart of the island. 

‘*Let’s push in here. This looks like just the 
place he’d hide in,’’ said Joe in a low voice. 

The bayou water was black and almost stag- 
nant. Ricks of dead trees lay on the banks, and 
a long, brilliant green snake, looking curiously 
at the stealthy canoe, wound swiftly through 
and through the branches. A pair of wild ducks 
rushed noisily into the air. Joe and Sam kept 
a sharp lookout, for they felt sure that they 
were hot on the trail. But within fifty yards a 
jam of fallen cypresses, tangled together with 
vines, blocked the bayou. Clearly the house- 
boat had never passed that way. 

Disappointed, they turned back. A few rods 
farther down the channel a second bayou 
opened into the swamp. This one led them by 
intricate windings for a great distance, until 
they came suddenly into a broad stream, and 
they realized that they had come back to the 
old channel again. 

The strain of keeping tensely alert for the 
houseboat was beginning to tell on the boys. 

‘*Dis here’s shore *nough one tangle!’’ re- 
marked Sam gloomily, surveying the dismal 
labyrinth. 

But they persevered, and after a few more 
side excursions into bayous that soon ended in 
a tangle of cypress logs, they came upon a 
wider channel that opened from the main 
stream. A strong current set down it, and Joe, 
with rising hope that they were on the course 
of the houseboat, turned the canoe into it. For 
several hundred yards they traveled between 
a dense wall of swamp trees, cloudy - with 
Spanish moss that almost met overhead. Then 


hunters lived near the banks of the island, | the current slackened, and the stream widened 
for there were bears, deer and wildcats on it; | into a broad pond. 


| but much of the place was impassable except | 


It was a dismal, depressing place. Dead 


|in the winter, and probably no man had any | ey presses and black-gum trees pricked the 


thorough knowledge of all its intricacies. 


surface of the pond, and the putty-colored 


The paddlers stopped and the canoe drifted | water was littered with dead branches and 


Blue 








snags. There must have been an outlet some- 
where, but the boys could scarcely find a clear 
passage for the canoe through the wreckage. 

** Let’s get out of this!’’ Joe exclaimed. 
“This is an awful place. I know Blue Bob 
couldn’t_get his boat through here.’’ 

‘*Wust place I ever seen,’’ Sam agreed. ‘‘ And 
de sun’s ’bout to go down, Mr. Joe. Where we 
goin’ camp to-night ?’’ 

The sun was, in fact, dropping behind the 
island trees. The coming of night filled Joe 
with apprehension; there was no place in sight 
that was dry enough for a camp, and to stay 
in the boat would mean intolerably cramped 
quarters, millions of mosquitoes and a fair 
chance of an attack of fever. At any cost they 


| must get clear of this suffocating swamp. 
gray curtains from all the trees, and a smell of | 


**Dey say there’s high ground somewheres 


|in de middle of de River Island,’’ Sam sug- 
At first Joe thought that he would meet the , gested. ‘‘Can’t we git to it?’’ 

black houseboat at any bend, and he kept every | 

nerve strained. He let Sam paddle, while he | for any spot that’s dry enough for us to get 

himself held his rifle cocked and ready. But | 





‘*T wish we could,’’ said Joe. ‘‘Look out 


ashore. ’’ 

They came upon another bayou that seemed 
to lead toward the interior of the island, and 
they turned into it wearily, with small hope 
of finding a suitable camping spot. The bayou 
ended in a rick of fallen timber, but the shore 
looked a little firmer here. 

Joe was about to leap upon the fallen timber 
when a thick, brown moccasin snake glided 
down the logs into the water. When the boy 
had recovered from his start, he selected a 
different landing place and jumped. The log 
caved down under him in a slush of rotten 
wood; he went over his ankles in muck, but 
scrambled out upon a firmer tree trunk, and 
thence to fairly solid ground. 

When Sam had made the boat fast by its 
rope, he gathered up the provisions and floun- 
dered after Joe. They made their way through 
tiny rivulets and pools, overgrown with a tangle 
of shiny-leafed shrubbery, until the ground 
began to rise perceptibly and to grow drier. 

**T do believe we’re getting out of it,’’ said 
Joe. 

They were certainly leaving the swamp veg- 
etation behind. Here and there a small pine 
appeared. The ground sloped upward, and 
after half an hour’s tramping they came out 
upon the top of a hog-back ridge that was 
almost bare of trees. From it they could look 
over nearly the whole island. 

Far to the south the river showed a silver 
ribbon, but to the east and the west its course 
was indicated only by the belt of dark swamp 
trees. Swamp seemed to cover almost the whole 
island, with,the exception of a few ridges like 
the one on which they stood. The sun was 
low over the woods in the west. 

To Joe the place seemed unutterably miser- 


| able and lonely ; but Sam, after getting out of 


the bayous, had brightened wonderfully. 

‘*Dis here’s a fine place to camp,’’ he said 
enthusiastically. ‘‘ Heaps of wood and — 

He stopped short in the middle of his sen- 
tence, and stiffened to attention like some 
frightened wild animal. Far away through the 
trees had come faintly the report of a gunshot. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 




















A NITRATE FIELD IN CHILE 


FACT AND COMMENT 


N spite of its name, an idle rumor is always a 
very busy thing. 


You’re sure that you are Right? How fine and 
strong! 
But were you never just as Sure—and Wrong? 


NE way to create the impression that you 
are familiar with success is to be modest. 


T is significant that the three states that 

observed Lincoln Day this year for the first 
time are all in the South—Mississippi, Texas 
and South Carolina. 


HE peanut experts made some poor guesses 

on the 1917 crop. Their first estimate was 
that its value would be $100,000,000. Later 
they set it at almost twice that sum. By the 
first of January we learned that the value 
was $225, 000, 000. 


T is a time of disturbance within the earth 
as well as on its surface. The eruptions of 

Kilauea in Hawaii, the largest active volcano 
in the world, are becoming increasingly vio- 
lent, and in Ecuador the people who live at 
the base of Tunguragua have had to flee from 
showers of ashes and rivers of lava. 

NE of the most encouraging things about 

our new army is the humor with which 
it bears its hardships and the wit with which 
it describes them. Who could help liking that 
youngster in one of the training camps who 
says he has so many blankets on his bed that 
he is obliged to use a bookmark to know where 
to get in? 
T= Department of Agriculture places the 

value of our 1917 crops at $13, 580, 768,000. 
Illinois, with crops valued at $842, 042,000, stood 
in first place, and Rhode Island, with crops 
valued at $8,352,000, was last. After Illinois 
came Texas, Iowa, Ohio, Missouri, Georgia, 
Nebraska, Indiana, Minnesota and California 
in the order named. 


HERE are many ways to help pay the debt 

that this country owes France. California, 
which has a prune crop every year that is worth 
about $10,000,000, remembers that the first 
prune tree set out within its borders came from 
France in 1856. It plans to send a great quan- 
tity of seed and 1,500,000 prune trees suitable 
for transplanting, for use in the regions that 
the Germans devastated. 

HE tin can is becoming less of a slacker. 

It really has not been the fault of the can, 
but many canners have been content to leave 
much water and air in their cans instead of 
filling them with the goods named on the label. 
The shortage of tin has led the Food Adminis- 
tration to shut off the supply of tin containers 
to concerns that do not fill their cans properly 
—a course that is pretty sure to bring about a 
sudden reform. 


HREE years ago English manufacturers 
looked on the introduction of women into 
machine shops as one of the horrors of war. 
This year finds a million women workers in 
the munition plants of that country, and the 
employers have so completely changed their 
attitude that they almost invariably hire 
women in preference to unskilled men. Of the 
15,000 workers in the largest English factory 
for making explosives, 11,000 are women. 
_— e 
T is a good thing for all concerned that our 
government encourages mass singing in the 
army camps. Singing by large bodies of men 
is one of the most inspiring things in the world, 
and every war has demonstrated its practical 
value. In earlier years the singing schools that 
flourished all over the country gave the Civil- 
War soldiers the training that made them sing 
so much round the camp fire and on the march. 
Since that time we have been content to listen 
to singers hired to entertain us, and have got 


out of the habit of singing together in large 
bodies, except in an occasional chorus here and 
there. The war is bringing back the old prac- 


tice. ee 
OUR AMAZING FOREIGN TRADE 


O nation upon earth was ever before 
N able to put forth such foreign-trade fig- 
ures as the United States puts forth for 
the calendar year 1917. The imports are valued 
at $2,952, 000,000; the exports at $6,226,000, 000 
—a total of almost nine and a quarter billion 
dollars. The balance of trade—the value of 
what we sold in excess of what we bought— 
was more than three and a quarter billions. 

In whatever way we examine the figures 
they excite wonder. Their size is what strikes 
us first, but consider also their one-sidedness— 
exports worth more than twice as much as the 
imports. Consider what does not appear in 
the gross figures, the character of the exports, 
more than two thirds of which represent man- 
ufactured goods. How that would have aston- 
ished the statesmen of the last century who 
held that the United States must always be 
an agricultural and never a manufacturing 
country! 

Then, if we try to apprehend what such an 
expansion of trade, so preponderantly in one 
direction, may mean to us and to the world, we 
are bewildered by the possibilities. In three 
years the excess of export over import values 
is more than eight billions. The financial re- 
sources of the whole world combined would 
scarcely satisfy the debt thereby created if it 
had to be satisfied with gold coin and bullion. 
How, then, has it been met? Partly by the stu- 
pendous loans made by our government to its 
allies, partly by the foreign government loans 
taken by our banks and citizens, partly by an 
unprecedented inflow of gold. 

What will happen to us when the world 
conditions that have caused the situation are 
changed and peace is restored? We have stim- 
ulated production to a point much beyond our 
capacity for consumption, and need the foreign 
markets to take the surplus. But the foreign 
demand for a great part of such merchandise 
as we now export—that for war supplies—will 
cease altogether when. peace comes. As for the 
staple articles that are required at all times, 
we shall immediately encounter competition. 
Labor is now fully employed. When the inev- 
itable change comes, hundreds of thousands of 
workmen will be forced to find other than their 
present employment because the forms of in- 
dustry will also suffer a change, and another 
vast throng of men who will have been dis- 
charged from the armies will have the prefer- 
ence and will elbow them away. 

That seems a dark outlook; but there is 
something—more than something—to lighten 
it. The world will be bare of the things it 
needs in time of peace. Perhaps there will be 
a demand for all that all can produce. The 
United States will have established itself in 
such a commanding financial position as not 
even England in its most prosperous period 
could boast. And there is the sturdy, persistent, 
adaptable, optimistic American spirit, which 
can conquer the world by its versatile clever- 
ness if not with the sword. There is nothing 
depressing in the prospect. 


o ¢ 


COLLEGE LIFE TO-DAY 


HE colleges are imbued with a different 
spirit to-day from that which prevailed 
before this country entered the war. 
The thinning of the student ranks by the 
enrollment of many undergraduates in military 
and naval service was in every’ college so 
marked as to produce a sense of forlornness, 
and was followed by a growing indifference to 
the usual college activities. Athletic interests 
that formerly commanded a perhaps dispropor- 
tionate share of attention are now restricted; 
some of the most important competitions have 
been discontinued ; others are carried on with- 
out the usual concentration of coaches and 
the usual arduous preliminary training. On the 
social as on the athletic side college life has 
undergone sharp revision; clubs have closed 
their doors for lack of support; those that 
continue to be rallying places wear no longer 
an atmosphere of gayety and frivolity. 

In fact, college students are applying them- 
selves to their books with a new earnestness. 
The war seems to have enforced upon them 
the lesson that this is not a world in which a 
man can genially muddle through. When friends 
and older brothers are in camp, preparing to 
go into the trenches, the traditional irrespon- 
sibility of youth vanishes. The undergraduate 
who is under age or physically unfit or for 





some other reason unable to render active 
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service in the war feels that he must at least 
try to qualify himself for the reconstruction 
work that will have to be done after the war. 
So he is soberly trying to train his productive 
and creative faculties in order that he may 
contribute to the rebuilding of civilization. 


ox 


GLASS: WITH CARE 


HERE are people who, like fragile ar- 
ticles bought in china shops, ought to be 
labeled, ‘‘Glass: with Care.’’ We mean 
people of uncertain tempers, of highly irritable 
nerves, imperfectly controlled people who on 
very slight provocation say sharp things, 
wounding things, things that bite and _ sting. 
Such words cannot be recalled, and their effects 
are often lasting far beyond their immediate 
importance, although the speaker is likely to 
regret them the instant they are uttered. We 
all know the discomfort of such outbursts in 
society, or even in the home. A very little 
matter goes wrong, some one’s temper is jarred, 
a quick phrase flies out, everyone tries to look 
in the other direction, and the most tactful per- 
son changes the subject as quickly as possible. 

Such a weakness is a serious misfortune and 
much to be regretted ; for those who are subject 
to it are often the most delightful members of 
society. The very quickness of tongue that 
makes them dangerous also makes them chatm- 
ing. They are gay, mobile, responsive, sympa- 
thetic, always ready to enter into the lives and 
hearts of others. But you never feel quite sure 
with them; you never feel quite easy. Those 
who know them and love them best treat them 
with a certain reserve, a certain restraint, watch 
their moods, study their conditions. If a re- 
quest is to be made, a suggestion to be offered, 
you must wait for the appropriate time; and 
even then, although in the end your intention 
may be appreciated, you cannot be sure that 
you will not be met at first with a sharp an- 
swer that will be hard to bear. 

The persons we refer to are themselves the 
greatest sufferers from their failing. Some- 
times they do nat quite understand the isolation 
in which they find themselves, do not. perceive 
clearly the reason of the reserve that they 
instinctively feel in the conduct of their friends. 
But often they are conscious of their weak- 
ness, and in many cases they fight hard against 
it. ‘‘Ah,’’? said one woman, ‘‘you know the 
things I say, but you never know all the things 
I don’t say.’? Yet with such a disposition the 
struggle is long and difficult, and the possessor 
of it will one day mourn because his friends 
stand aloof from him and the next say or do 
something that will make them stand more 
aloof than before. 

One should not only pray but labor with 
early and continued effort to keep out of the 
category ‘‘Glass: with Care.’’ 


© 9 
WHY? 

E world is passing through one of the 
great crises in its history. It is a won- 
derful age, and extraordinary changes 

are being wrought in every aspect of human 
life; and yet there seems to be a strange lack 
of really commanding figures among both the 
men of thought and the men of action. 

The greatest of wars is in its fourth year, 
but where is the soldier of genius who is to 
bring it to a victorious end? There are able 
generals on both sides, men who understand 
their profession and who practice it with skill, 
but none who are likely to be named with 
Napoleon or Frederick or Marlborough or 
Turenne or Cromwell or Moltke. Joffre and 
Mackensen, Hindenburg and Haig are men 
who have won victories, to be sure, but who 
seem to find the struggle in which they are 
engaged too tremendous for their powers. In 
staving off defeat they exhaust themselves. 

The statesmen of the moment are no more 
conspicuous for unusual ability. Neither 
France nor Germany has found its inspired 
leader. The Kaiser has grown smaller in stature 
as the war prolongs itself. Our own President 
and Mr. Lloyd George are the most remarkable 
public men to-day, but he is a bold person who 
maintains that one is the equal of Washington 
or Lincoln and the other of Chatham or Pitt. 

Who are the great religious leaders of the 
world, the men who exercise world-wide spir- 
itual influence as the result of their personal 
qualities, and apart from the ecclesiastical offices 
they hold? Is there any great philosopher ex- 
cept Bergson, and is he one of the greatest? 
Are there any really great names in literature, 
or in art, or in music to-day, and do not the 
most famous men in those departments belong 
to a generation that is passing? There are still 
scientific men of power, especially in medicine 





and in other physical sciences, but even they 


are fewer than they were thirty years ago. At 
such a time as this, when everything is in 
ferment, the younger and more plastic minds 
ought rapidly to be acquiring leadership, but 
where are the great men between thirty and 
fifty years of age? The men who are most 
nearly great are old men. 

It is easier to observe this condition of affairs 
than to explain it. There must, however, be 
a reason. It is to be found in some of the 
characteristics of our modern life, both intel- 
lectual and moral. The chief characteristics of 
that life are a preoccupation with material 
things, a busy commercialism, a heaping up 
of wealth, a rapid progress in every means of 
making life comfortable and elaborate, an indus- 
trial system that discourages personality and 
independence in the workingman, a religion 
that is humanitarian and an education that is 
increasingly scientific and practical. 

Do not nearly all of those things exert upon 
the human mind a subtle influence that tends 
to make it smaller, narrower, more fixed on the 
little things of everyday life, less open to the 
great, eternal spiritual forces? Great men are 
not merely men of exceptional cleverness. Their 
personal characters must be exceptional as well 
as their minds. They can appear in numbers 
only when their generation has been bred 
among conditions that expand and uplift and 
strengthen the human spirit. The last half 
century has not offered those conditions in any 
country in the civilized world. 


og 


UTILIZING NITROGEN 


OUR fifths of the air we breathe is of no 
use in purifying the blood, yet it is in- 
dispensable to both animal and vegetable 

life. Nitrogen is a constituent of our bones and 
tissues and of plants. Nevertheless, it is known 
as an inert element, for it will not combine 
with other elements unless compelled. It is 
a question whether living matter can directly 
convert to its own use any of the nitrogen in 
the atmosphere. We get our supply of it from 
vegetation, which obtains it by breaking up 
compounds in the soil. 

Modern warfare requires nitrogen in enor- 
mous quantities. It is the basis of every one of 
the new explosives and propellants. Nature 
furnished a vast store of the raw material for 
the manufacture of nitric acid in the nitrate 
beds of Chile, which before the war were open 
to all the world, but which are now closed to 
Germany. 

Until recently no process inexpensive enough 
to be commercially profitable had been devised 
for making use of the unlimited supply of ni- 
trogen in the air. Then, fifteen or twenty years 
ago, a method was invented by which the nitro- 
gen in the air could be forced by the electric 
are to unite with the oxygen to form nitric 
-acid. To make the process commercially prac- 
tical requires very cheap power, a condition 
that was met in Norway, where an immense 
amount of water power was running to waste. 
Even before the war thousands of tons of 
nitric acid were made there every year. 

Search continued to be made for other 
processes less dependent upon cheap power. 
That was especially necessary for Germany, 
which no longer had access to the Chile nitrate 
beds, because the German merchant marine 
had been driven from the oceans, nor to the 
Norwegian plants, because they are owned by 
Englishmen. German chemists have worked 
out what is known as the Haber, or synthetic 
ammonia, process; and it is asserted, probably 
with truth, that the government is getting an 
ample supply at a moderate cost. 

Besides the two ways mentioned of obtaining 
nitrogen on a large scale, there are two other 
processes that work from ammonia, and there 
is also the cyanamide process, which operates 
upon calcium carbide, the substance that gives 
us acetylene gas. It is the last-named method 
that heretofore has found most favor in this 
country ; but Congress has made an appropri- 
ation of twenty million dollars to build a plant 


Haber system. 

What is now being done in that field both 
here and abroad is wholly for war purposes, 
but by and by it will be even more useful in 
peace. Every plant that is now to be used to 
produce nitrogen for explosives or propellants 
will be ready without any modification to pro- 
duce nitrogen for fertilizer. Men of science have 
been dinning into our ears that the increasing 
population of the world, the diminishing area 
of new agricultural land and the progressive 
impoverishment of old cultivated areas threaten 
shortage of food, if not starvation, to future 
generations. But the air as yet is unlimited, 
and it can furnish the basis of enough fertilizer 





to increase the yield of the land prodigiously. 





for fixing nitrogen by a modification of the 
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The solution of the problem of fixing nitrogen 
removes all danger of starvation for hundreds 
of years to come. 


ae 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HE PRESIDENT’S SPEECH.—On 

February 11 President Wilson addressed 
Congress. His speech was in answer to the 
speeches recently delivered by Chancellor von 
Hertling and Count Czernin. He declared that 
the Chancellor’s words were vague and insin- 
cere, and made it clear that the German gov- 
ernment had no intention of respecting the 
declaration of the Reichstag against forcible 
annexations. The speech of Count Czernin he 
found more reasonable, and he expressed the 
hope that common ground for the discussion 
of peace might be found with Austria. He said 
that the United States would not recognize the 
peace negotiated at Brest-Litovsk, and declared 
that the peace that should end the war must not 
be based on the occupation of territory by force 
or on the bartering of peoples and provinces 
about from sovereignty to sovereignty, but that 
every territorial settlement must be made in 
the interest and for the benefit of the popula- 
tions concerned. Until such a peace is possible 
the United States will fight on. The speech 
was generally approved throughout the country 
and among our allies abroad. 

eS 


ONDUCT OF THE WAR.—Secretary 
Baker has ordered a reorganization of the 
army General Staff. Under the command of 
Maj. Gen. Peyton C. March, the staff is divided 
into five divisions: an executive division, a war 
plans division, a purchase © cuineoinst 
and supply division, a ee 
storage and traffic divi- 
sion and an army opera- 
tions division. According 
to the new plan, civilians 
may be attached to the 
General Staff, and even 
given high command in 
one or another of the 
administrative divisions. 
The arrangement is ex- 
pected to increase the ™4/-. GEN. PEYTONC. MARCH 
efficiency and usefulness of the staff, and to 
meet the demand that has been made in and 
out of Congress for a separate department 
headed by a minister of munitions. The duties 
of such an official would he discharged by the 
chiet of the purchase and supply division of 
the staff.——Mr. W. L. Saunders, chairman of 
the Naval Consulting Board, is authority for the 
statement that the United States is building 
transports fitted with thousands of air-tight 
and water-tight cells, attached to the framework 
of the vessels; it is hoped that such ships will 
be almost or quite unsinkable by torpedo attack. 
—The last quotas of the draft army called 
last summer are to go to the training camps on 
February 26. ° 


ONGRESS.—The House passed the ship- 

yard laborers’ housing bill.On February 11 

the Administration bills for giving the Presi- 

dent power to reorganize and codrdinate gov- 

ernment agencies, and to establish a Federal 

war finance corporation, were under discussion 
in the Senate. ° 


RGENTINA.—A serious general strike 
was called in Argentina on February 9. 
Violent anarchistic demonstrations broke out 
near Buenos Aires, and the troops had to be 
called out to restore order. 
oS 
USSIA.— The reports from Petrograd, 
from Finland, and from Kiev and Kharkov 
in the Ukraine were so confused and contradic- 
tory that it was impossible to know precisely 
what was going on in the chaotic territory that 
was once the Russian Empire. The Ukrainian 
information bureau at Stockholm denied that 
the Bolshevik forces had taken Kiev; on the 
contrary, it asserted that the Ukrainian troops 
had put the Bolsheviki to flight and had cap- 
tured a great quantity of guns and military 
supplies. It was also declared that Polish forces 
had driven the Bolsheviki out of Smolensk, 
although the report that they had taken Mo- 
hilev and captured Krylenko, the Bolshevik 
commander in chief, was denied.— As to 
Finland, one report had the White Guard, or 
loyal troops under command of Gen. Manner- 
heim, disastrously defeated before Tammerfors, 
and in full flight ; another, somewhat later, de- 
nied the first, and said the Whites had captured 
Viborg and were about to cut the land com- 
munications between Petrograd and the Red 
army in Helsingfors. Terrible stories of Bol- 
shevik cruelty in Helsingfors and Tammerfors 
reached Sweden ; exactly how much to believe 
there was no way of finding out. ——It was said 
that fighting was going on between the Bol- 
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been issued, putting a stop to state support 
of the church and confiscating all church- 
owned real estate, furnishings and parapher- 
nalia. The Russian patriarch, Dr. Tikhon, 
replied by pronouncing an anathema against 
the Bolshevik leaders and calling on the faith- 
ful to defend the church. 


oS 


ECENT DEATH.—On February 10 
Abdul Hamid II, the deposed Sultan of 
Turkey, aged 69. 


i GREAT WAR 


(From February 7 to February 13) 


From Brest-Litovsk by way of Berlin came 
the news that the unyielding attitude of the 
German plenipotentiaries had had the inevi- 
table effect: the Russian delegates, without any 
armed force or even any nation behind them, 
had blustered about the impossible character of 
the German demands, but had found no courage 
to resist them. The delegates from the Ukraine, 
representing the original, or anti-Bolshevik, 
Rada, were the first to come to terms. They 
signed a treaty with the four allied Central 
Powers on February 9. The new frontier of 
the Ukraine was described as beginning at 
Tarnograd, running very nearly due north to 
Melnik 6n the river Bug and thence east to 
Wygonovsk Lake. Arrangements for the imme- 
diate exchange of products were included in 
the instrument, but the new republic was 
excluded from any of the special commercial 
privileges enjoyed by the allies of Germany. 
The Polish government is said to have pro- 
tested against the treaty, which gives to the 
Ukraine several districts predominantly Polish. 

Two days later the Lenine government at 
Petrograd ordered the cessation of all hostili- 
ties against the Central Powers and the de- 
mobilization of the troops on all fronts. At the 
same time it issued a statement declaring that 
its representatives would never sign any treaty 
consenting to German annexations in Courland 
and Poland, but that Russia could not continue 
@ war begun by the Czar and the capitalists, 
and shoot down the peasants and workmen 
who comprise the German and Austrian ar- 
mies. Apparently Lenine and Trotzky still 
hope to influence the German proletariat to 
revolt against their military masters. 

As soon as the treaty with the Ukraine was 
signed, Field Marshal von Mackensen, accord- 
ing to the German papers, sent an ultimatum 
to Roumania demanding that peace negotia- 
tions be begun at once, under penalty of re- 
newed military operations. The Roumanian 
cabinet resigned immediately. 

The Petit Parisien of Paris has published 
what it asserts to be authentic circulars from 
the German Imperial Bank to its representa- 
tives in Switzerland, instructing them to honor 
demands for money from Lenine, Trotzky, and 
other leading Bolsheviki; it declares that the 
documents prove the financing of the Bolshevik 
movement by the German government. 

There was increased artillery activity along 
the western front, and the military experts pre- 
dicted the early commencement of a determined 
German offensive somewhere in France. The 
German newspapers look forward to the same 
event. American troops are now holding a sec- 
tion of the line between St. Mihiel and Pont- 
a-Mousson, and there were reports of lively 
artillery work and trench raiding by our men. 

The Austrians attacked several times on 
the Asiago Plateau, but without success. Gen. 
Cadorna has been superseded as the Italian 
representative on the Allied War Council by 
Gen. Giardino. 

Renewed activity was reported from the 
Balkan front, and a German-Bulgarian offen- 
sive there also was forecast by some observers. 

The loss of life on the Tuscania was greater 
than it at first appeared. According to the latest 
reports 170 American soldiers were drowned. 
The U-boats sunk 19 British ships during the 
week; the American freighter Alamance was 
also sunk. 

There was some commotion in Spain when, 
on the same day, word came that one German 
submarine had torpedoed a Spanish steamer 
loaded with salt for New York, and that 
another had sunk an Italian ship in Spanish 
waters—only a mile offshore, in fact. 

Spain has negotiated treaties with both Eng- 
land and the United States for the exchange of 
food products for coal and iron ore. Holland 
is negotiating for a new agreement by which 
England and the United States may use certain 
Dutch vessels outside the war zone in return 
for needed foodstuffs. 

The British Parliament reassembled on Feb- 
ruary 12. The speech from the throne com- 
mitted the country to a determined prosecution 
of the war. A vote of censure on the govern- 
ment proposed by a pacifist member was de- 
feated, 159 to 20. 

All the allied nations have agreed to the 
direction of all Atlantic shipping by an inter- 
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| NATURE has a work shop all ready for business. 
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profitable. Nothing that you boys can put your hand 
to this coming summer will pay you such fine returns, 
in proportion to the amount of time you contribute, 


as a garden. 


We know of a boy who planted two vacant lots 
and banked over $80 net profit—and he had plenty 


of time for play. 


One secret of garden success is selecting proper 
seeds. Most any seeds will grow—but there is a 
big difference in the size, flavor, sweetness, texture 


and tendemess of the vegetables they produce. 


FERRY’S SEEDS 


tend to produce garden things of the finest quality 
because they come from parent plants that had these 
very characteristics. The history of every lot of 
Ferry’s Seeds has been kept for years, and we know 
what to expect. Each year’s crop of Ferry’s Seeds 
is tested at the great Ferry trial gardens. Only those 
crops which prove their quality by faithfully repro- 
ducing their proper characteristics are offered you 


in the packets bearing the Ferry name. 


Go into business with Rain, Sun & Co. this sum- 


mer and increase your bank account. 


Write for the Ferry Seed Annual today, and get 


your plans made. 
Unknown seeds are a dangerous 
experiment. Dealers everywhere sell 


Ferry’s Seeds. Be sure you get them. 
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SACRIPICE 
By Evelyn King Gilmore 
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SAW them there— 
The train staccato panting in expectant 
haste, 
Car doors and windows bulging forms all khaki- 
clad— 
A laugh upon his lips, his arm about her waist, 
She, small with bent and drooping shoulders 
sad; 
A hurried kiss just at the parting of her hair, 
And he was gone. 
She shrank and withered as from heat of 
hungry flame, 
Then gasped—and stood erect—and softly 
breathed his name; 
I saw leap to her eyes a light that put to shame 
The glory that she knew when he was born. 


o ¢ 


THE KING’S HIGHWAY . 


HERE’S no use trying to ‘come back,’ 
dad,” said Bob Stoughton to his father 
as they left the Ritz Carlton in London 
one morning. “You have brought me 
over the ocean to get me away from 
my pals in order to break up this drink 

habit, but ’m my own worst pal, and the thirst is 
as strong as ever. I can feel it getting a grip on me 
once more, and I know it’s only a matter of time 
before I'll have to give in to it. I doubt if a man 
can ever ‘come back’ when once this habit gets 
fastened on him.” 

His father said nothing, but the two strolled on 
toward that section of the city where the King’s 
Highway was being built. There was the usual con- 
fusion of a street under construction. Buildings 
had been demolished, rubbish was piled every- 
where. But as they leaned over the fence that 
blocked traffic from entering the new roadway, 
Bob’s father said: 

“Do you see those flowers blossoming there? 
That’s a rare sight in the heart of a metropolis like 
this.” 

‘*What kind of flowers are they?” asked Bob. “I 
don’t remember having seen any like those in 
England before.” 

“That is the strange part of it,” replied his father. 
“This street was fenced off last fall after the build- 
ings were torn down, and it lay idle all winter. In 
the spring these flowers were blooming. Where 
they came from no one knew. Finally, a young 
botanist suggested that they were Italian flowers, 
and that the seeds had probably lain dormant under 
the houses ever since the Romans were here in 
Britain, and that when they were exposed to sun 
and air and rain they blossomed as if planted only 
yesterday. Quite like the story of wheat lying in 
Egyptian tombs for centuries without losing its 
fertility, isn’t it? 

“And, do you know, Bob, I think there’s a ser- 
mon in that for you. It seems to me that the good 
things in us have been planted there by God, and 
that, although they may be covered with rubbish 
and dust, if you give them air and light they will 
sprout again. God was in the blood before sin got 
there, and He’s going to stay in long after sin has 
been cast out. Sin is only a spasm. Our longing for 
self-mastery and honor is the chronic state of the 
human heart. If that is not so, God has not dealt 
fairly with us. And if it is so, then God is bound to 
do his share to help us come to our best. 

“There is a law of repair everywhere in the 
world. Gash a tree with an axe, and as soon as you 
withdraw the axe nature begins to heal the wound. 
Cut a quarry out of a hillside and let it be idle for 
a year, and nature covers over the scar with green. 
No doctor can heal your body when you are sick; 
all he can do is to clear away the obstruction and 
give nature’s repair forces a fair chance. It’s the 
same with bad habits and sins. There are spiritual 
forces within reach to help repair the damage and 
effect a cure. I brought you over here in order to 
give them a fighting chance, and I believe that if 
you’ll do your part they’! win. After all, we haven’t 
got much further than that old hymn: 

‘Down in the human heart crushed by the tempter 
Feelings lie buried that grace can restore. 
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Touched by a loving hand, wakened by kindness, 
Chords that were broken will vibrate once more. 
“That is what these flowers are saying to me. If 
you have half as much patience and grit as they, 
you’ll come out on top.” 
“TI guess you’re right again, dad,” replied Bob; 
“at least, I’m going to make another try at it.” 
nod 
THE BIGGER TASK 
T had been, Peggy thought, the greatest 
day in her life. The city had had its 
parade in honor of its drafted men that 
afternoon. It was a small city, but it had 
been a wonderful parade. There were 
many familiar faces—boys whom Peggy 
had known all her life, and with whom she had 
gone to school. As she watched them pass she had 
made her great decision. Now, as she waited for 
Roger Day to come to say good-by, she was think- 
ing about it. It would be hard for mother to let her 
go, but her brothers were little and it was only 
right that a daughter should go in their place. The 
government was calling for many workers in 
Washington, and she knew that she could easily 
pass the examinations. 
Half an hour later, out on the piazza, she was 
telling Roger about it. 
“I—I feel as if, with all you boys giving up every- 
thing, I just must go,” she finished. 
Roger was silent a moment. Then he spokeslowly. 
“We've been pretty good chums, haven’t we, 
Peggy?” he asked. “Good enough for me to say 
things straight out, as I would to another fellow?” 
Peggy nodded. ‘‘I want you to,” she said. 
“Well, I’ve been thinking things over pretty 
hard since last April. I guess a lot of us have, al- 
though we don’t say much about it. The thing that 
we’re going out for is to help make the world safe 
for everyone, especially for the girls and the 
women and the kiddies, like your brothers and 
mine. Well, we fellows can do only part of that 
job. It needs mothers and sisters and school- 
teachers to do the biggest part of it. With fathers 
and big brothers gone, lots of youngsters are going 
to need a heap of extra loving to keep them 
straight. You’re a kindergarten and Sunday-school 
teacher, and have your club at the settlement. 
Peggy, that looks to me a more important job than 
a clerkship in Washington.” 
“I—I never thought of it so,” Peggy said 
steadily. “It seemed so very little.” 
“There’s another thing,” Roger continued. “We 


un- 





fellows are going to need our friends—our girl 
friends—an awful lot—to help us keep our ideals 
as high as the flag. I tell you what, Peggy, there 
isn’t going to be anything that will help so much 
as letters that bring the atmosphere of home—all 
the little everyday things that stand for the dearest 
things in life. Of course, letters from Washington 
would be a lot—but not like letters from home. 
How about it, Peggy? Shake on it?” 

Silently Peggy put her hand in his. It was her 
pledge to the bigger task. 
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DRY -LAND FISHES 


HE phrase “like a fish out of water” was 

coined as a vivid means of expressing ex- 

treme discomfort amid unusual surroundings. 
Doubtless the originator felt confident that no fish 
could leave its natural element for any length of 
time and live. According to Mr. W. P. Pycraft, 
who writes in Marvels of the Universe, however, 
there is a fresh-water fish in India and the Malay 
countries that not only can live without discomfort 
ashore but that can crawl and climb. 

This strange creature is the anabas, or climbing 
perch. It is equipped with stout spines on its under 
fins and gill covers, and it thrusts these makeshifts 
for feet into the ground as it wriggles forward. 
When premonition of impending drought warns 
the anabas to leave the pond in which it is living, 
it sometimes makes overland journeys of consid- 
erable length in search of deeper water. A special 
breathing apparatus enables it 
to live out of water. This takes 
the form of a pair of large cav- 
ities, one on either side of the 
head, opening downward into 
the gill chamber and divided 
by thin, scroll-like plates of 
bone covered with a delicate 
skin, over which ramifies a 
network of blood vessels for 
the purpose of absorbing oxy- 
gen. 

No less strange than the 
anabas is a fish that inhabits 
the waters of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza in Africa. Sir John 
Bland-Sutton describes it in 
his book, Man and Beast in 
Eastern Ethiopia. This fish is 
equipped with lungs as well 
as with gills, and is known as 
the mamba, or mudfish. It is 
long and cylindrical in shape, 
something like an eel, and it 
often attains a length of six 
feet. During the dry season the 
marshes that the mudfish fre- 
quents dry up, and, to meet 
that change,it burrows into the 
mud to the depth of eighteen 
inches, makes a cocoon or capsule of mucus, 
secreted by the glands of its skin, coils up, and 
remains in a dormant state for half a year. 

All this time it breathes entirely by its lungs, 
and obtains air through a small aperture in the 
dry mud. In this condition it is often dug up by 
the natives, who appreciate it highly as an article 
of diet. 

When placed in warm water it immediately 
wakes from its sleep and resumes the gill method 
of breathing. In- ordinary circumstances the fish 
remains dormant within the cocoon until the rainy 
season floods the marshes again. 
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FRITZ’S MOTHER 


T is not always the youngest soldiers —the 
I “golden lads” of whom so many have fallen— 

who, when wounded, call piteously for their 
mothers in their weakness or delirium. Men grown 
—men grizzled—often revert to that primal cry as 
the bonds of the present loosen near the dark 
threshold. Many a compassionate nurse has an- 
swered the cry with tender pretense, in the name 
of all motherhood, to comfort some unknown 
mother’s. son. 

Recently, from the front, comes a story of such 
mothering in extremity, but with a difference; for 
the “mother” was not a nurse, or any woman, but 
a soldier. He was, moreover, the captor of his pa- 
tient. 

During the first day of a long-drawn battle a 
very youthful Tommy —who had a right to that 
name by lawful christening as well as by British 
birth—was with a small ‘‘mopping-up” party on 
the outskirts of a ruined village. A dazed and pallid 
German, already slightly wounded, emerged froma 
cellar and surrendered at his demand. The prison- 
er’s hands were still in the air, and he had not 
ceased repeating, ‘‘ Kamerad! Kamerad!”—the 
German appeal for quarter—when a huge shell 
from the German lines burst close by. 

When the English boy came to himself he and 
his prisoner were lying together in the cellar, un- 
roofed by the blast, into which they had both been 
hurled. The German was unconscious, and the 
English soldier was wounded, he did not know 
how severely. There was no other living creature 
anywhere near. It was night, and the stars were 
shining down on them. The artillery fire had 
ceased and it was very still. 

Toward morning, the German, whom the dawn 
showed to be a large man of middle age, began to 
moan and writhe, and wakened to delirium, calling 
for his mother and entreating her to come to him 
—her Fritz, who needed her so. Why did she stay 
away so long? Young Tommy, who had picked up 
a little German from other prisoners, could not 
understand it all, but he understood enough. The 
man’s name was Fritz; he was suffering and he 
wanted his mother. The next time he cried out a 
hand patted him and a voice reassured him, “Yes, 
Fritz; ja, ja, mein Fritz!” 

They were not found for two days, for the tide 
of battle had receded; but they were finally picked 
up. In the hospital their beds were side by side, 
although wounded Germans were usually placed 
in a ward by themselves; for Tommy, immensely 
proud of his prisoner and of the good effects of 
his mothering, had begged to have it so. For some 
days, to the vast interest and amusement of the 
ward, he continued to mother his protégé; always 
successfully, for he had been the sweet singer of 
his company, and his softly and soothingly mur- 
mured “Ja, Fritz; ja, ja, Fritz!’’ (he attempted 
nothing more) was quite properly feminine and 
gentle. 

Then one day Fritz’s mutterings ceased and he 
fell into a natural sleep. The doctor pronounced 
that he would certainly recover; but when he 
turned to look at Tommy’s wound he grew sud- 
denly serious. Tommy, looking quickly from his 
face to the nurse’s, read in their eyes something 
that he understood. He did not wait to be told. 

“Poor old Fritzie!” he said with a gallant smile. 








“Goin’ to leave ’im a bloomin’ orphan again, I 
am. ’Ard, ain’t it? But ’e’ll do without ’is bloomin’ 
mother now. Poor old Fritz!” = 
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A WORLD WONDER COLLAPSES 


AST August, whenthe suspension bridge that the 
¥ Indians of Hagwilget built across the Bulk- 
ley Cafion in northwestern British Columbia 
collapsed, the world lost one. of its engineering 
wonders. With only the tools of the wilderness, 
with no knowledge of the laws of stress, vibration, 
tensile strength and carrying load of various mate- 
rials, the red men succeeded after two failures in 
throwing across the cafion at a height of one hun- 
dred feet a suspension bridge one hundred and 
forty-six feet long and ten feet wide. 

A little while before the first successful Atlantic 
cable was laid an American telegraph company 
conceived the brilliant sch of ting North 
America by wire with Europe. The plan was to run 
a line through the wilderness at the extreme end 
of North America, then over the very narrow strip 
of water of Bering Strait to land in Siberia. Thence 
the wire would connect with all the capitals of 
Europe. The company started work and at im- 
mense expense carried a great deal of material 
into the Canadian wilderness. While the work was 
still proceeding, however, the unbelievable hap- 
pened: the Atlantic cable was successfully placed 
across the bottom of the ocean. That put an end to 
work on the overland project, and great piles of 








THE INDIAN SUSPENSION BRIDGE 


wire were abandoned in the wilderness because 
of the prohibitive cost of moving it out. 

This wire was the only white man’s material that 
the Indians of Hagwilget used in making their re- 
markable suspension bridge. Their chief reliance 
was the timber from the surrounding forests. No 
nail was to be found in its entire length; the joints 
were made by dovetailing and by burning holes 
through the logs and fastening them together with 
strong, handmade wooden spikes. 

When the Klondike rush occurred the bridge 
helped many gold seekers over the difficult cafion, 
for it lay on the route that a great many men took 
going into the mine. Its collapse was owing to neg- 
lect, for, although several requests had been made 
for a grant to preserve it, nothing had been done. 
This neglect is probably explained by the fact that 
the bridge was no longer needed commercially, for 
not long ago an English firm of bridge builders 
spanned the cafion with the latest type of modern 
suspension bridge. The new structure, one of the 
highest of its kind on the North American conti- 
nent, is two hundred and fifty feet above the river. 
It is four hundred and fifty-one feet long and nine 
feet wide, and is capable of sustaining a moving 
load of eighteen thousand pounds. The photograph 
shows the two bridges, a striking contrast, now 
unfortunately lost to view forever. 
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A “THRILLER” OF 1866 


URING July of 1866, writes a subscriber, 
when I was a boy of seventeen, I was help- 
ing to build the Union Pacific Railway in the 

réle of tie cutter. With a gang of eleven or twelve 
others, I was cutting ties in the Black Hills of 
Wyoming. We were one of several gangs that 
were working under the protection of two com- 
panies of United States cavalry, camped a few 
miles away. The reason for this guard was that 
the Sioux Indians had been committing numerous 
depredations in the immediate vicinity. 

Our gang had just moved in, and we had built a 
windowless log cabin for two or three months’ 
stay. At noon one day, while we were getting 
ready for dinner, one of the tie cutters went to the 
little brook near by for a pail of water. As he 
stooped over to fill his bucket he caught sight of a 
Sioux brave dodging behind a tree twenty or thirty 
rods away. This man came running back to the 
cabin and lost no time in acquainting the rest of us 
with his discovery. 

Our door was without hinges or lock, but we set 
it up and propped it in place with a stick. Then we 
rigged a dummy man and pushed it up through the 
smoke hole in the centre of the cabin. Instantly 
the Indians announced their intentions by filling 
the figure full of bullets. By pulling the dummy 
down immediately we made it appear that it was a 
real man falling wounded. At that the Indians 
closed in on three sides of the cabin. Through 
chinks in the logs we saw that they were in their 
war paint. 

Our next manceuvre was to make another dummy 
with a black bearskin cap for the head and a hat 
on top of that. We faced the image toward the 
fourth side, where there were no Indians, so that 
the bear fur would seem to be a man’s hair, pushed 
it up through the smoke hole and let the savages 
empty their guns again. So far we had not fired a 
shot, for our ammunition was low, and we knew 
that our lives depended on making every bullet 
count. 

After dropping, as they supposed, the second 
lookout, the Indians made a break for the cabin. 
Then we suddenly opened the door and gave them 
the full force of our ammunition. A number of the 
redskins fell, and their comrades retired hurriedly 
to the protection of the woods, but continued to 
shoot at the cracks in the cabin walls. 

They had succeeded in wounding two of our 
men, and things were looking pretty dark, for we 
had only a few rounds of ammunition left, when 
the cavalry made its appearance. The Indians 
beat a hasty retreat, but they left seventeen of 








their number dead—victims either of our own fire 
or of the bullets of the troopers. Never in my life 
have I seen a more welcome or a more beautiful 
sight than that detachment of United States reg- 
ulars dashing up to our rescue and firing as they 
came at the fleeing Sioux. 
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THE CONFESSION OF A TRADER 


‘7 DUNNO’S I ever told you folks about one 

I time that I took up dickerin’ and tradin’, 

that time I lived over to Prospect a year or 

so, did 1?” asked Uncle Billy Manson. “Kind of 
cur’us it was, in some ways.” 

“If you ain’t,” commented Nathan Swift acidly, 
“it’s about all you ain’t told us of. More things hap- 
pened to you them two years you was over there 
than has happened to you and your whole family 
in the thirty years or more that you’ve lived here!” 

“T ain’t sayin’ but what you’re right about that— 
that is, as near right’s you ever are about any- 
thing, Nathan,” rejoined Uncle Billy imperturb- 
ably. “Prospect’s a mighty stirrin’ kind of place 
to’rds what this place is, and the folks there have 
got some majesty and life to ’em, I’m tellin’ ye! 
And I kind of lotted on keepin’ up abreast of ’em 
when I lived there, if not a mite for’ard of ’em a 
part of the time.” 

‘“‘How’d you happen to start tradin’ when you 
was over to Prospect and what did you trade, 
anyway, Uncle Billy?” asked Silas Parkes. 

“Oh, I traded var’us things,” replied Uncle Billy 
carelessly. ‘When a man’s a 
dickerer he can’t pick and 
choose, you know. He’s got to 
be able to trade for whatever 
happens along. If he ain’t, he 
might’s well shut up and go 
out of business. 

“What reelly started me 
tradin’,” he explained toler- 
antly, “was an old hoss I had 
and didn’t have any use for. 
He was jest a bill of expense 
to me, and I didn’t know what 
to do with him. I was com- 
plainin’ about it one day, and 
some one says to me, ‘Why 
don’t you trade him off if he’s 
no good to you?’ That sounded 
kind of sensible to me, so I 
decided to do it. 

“Yd watched men tradin’ 
hosses, so I sort of learnt their 
ways,” Uncle Billy went on 
with an air of innocent smart- 
ness; “so when I found a 
chance to trade the hoss for 
five cords of wood, I knew jest 
how to act. I kind of hung off 
and acted loath, but bimeby 
we traded even. Course that 
left me ’thout any hoss to move the wood with, 
so I had to let it lay where ’twas. 

“Then I traded the wood into a buckboard with 
another feller. One wheel was a speck shaky, but 
a day’s work fixed it as strong as ever ’twas, and 
then I was ready for the next man. 

“TI traded the buckboard with a lamb buyer for 
five sheep; he wanted it to build a lamb rack on. 
He fetched the sheep himself and hauled away the 
buckboard, so I wa’n’t out anything but the day’s 
work on the wheel. I turned the sheep out in the 
pastur’ and didn’t see ’em again till most fall. Then 
a neighbor wanted ’em and offered me a pretty 
good cow for’em, and I swapped with him. The 
cow give a fair mess of milk, and we figgered, 
getting at it in a rough kind of way, that she paid 
for her keep. ‘ 

“Then I struck a kind of a lull in the tradin’ 
business, and I didn’t do any more dickerin’ for 
quite a spell. I had one or two offers for the critter, 
and I felt out two or three other men to see if 
they had anything they felt like tradin’ into a good 
cow; but they didn’t. 

“It run on that way till I got most ready to move 
back here, and I was gettin’ kind of discouraged 
about the tradin’ business. I didn’t want to fetch 
her back here, where I wouldn’t have no pastur’ 
for her, and I didn’t know what to do. 

“Then one day the feller that 1 traded the hoss 
to in the fust place happened along drivin’ the 
very same hoss. He pulled up in front of the house, 
where I had the cow hitched out feedin’, and began 
to banter me to trade with him. 

‘Well, there ’twas! I reelly needed the hoss to 
move back here with, and I didn’t need or want 
the cow. So in the end we traded, and I gin him 
five dollars to boot, and counted myself lucky into 
the bargain. That wound up my dickerin’, and I 
ain’t done any since.” 

“Huh!” snorted Nathan Swift. ‘I can’t see that 
you done much to brag of. Dickered all summer 
and then quit with the same hoss you started 
with, and had to give five dollars to boot to get 
him back at that! Where’d you figger you made 
anything?” 

“TI didn’t figger I made anything,” replied Uncle 
Billy with mild asperity. “I told you in the begin- 
nin’ that it was kind of cur’us. But I’d had a good 
busi all , and I wa’n’t out but jest five 
dollars. Seems to me I might have done a lot wuss.” 
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A DISTINGUISHED INVENTOR 


T the international plague conference held a 
A few years ago in Mukden there were repre- 
sentatives of eleven countries, among the 
most distinguished of whom, says Mrs. de Burgh 
Daly in An Irishwoman in China, was Prof. Kita- 
sato, who first discovered the plague bacillus. 
Some American travelers were staying at the 
Yamato, the comfortable railway hotel run by the 
Japanese at Mukden, and when the clerk pointed 
out Dr. Kitasato with pardonable pride in such a 
famous doctor one of them asked: 
“Who is he, anyway? I don’t know anything 
about him.” 
“Not know Dr. Kitasato!” gasped the astonished 





clerk. ‘‘Dr. Kitasato, the man who invented 
plague!” 
9 
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she was Scotch. She mourned MacIntosh, her 

late husband, for eighteen months, and then 
from a crowd of suitors chose honest, homely 
MaclIntire for her second. 

“I’m no guid enough for ye, dear!’ he whis- 
pered. “What for did ye choose me oot 0’ sae 
mony?” 

“Ah, weel, ye see, your name’s MaclIntire.” 

“Yes, but —” began the bewildered suitor. 

“Avw’ ye ken,” finished the widow, “all my linen’s 
marked ‘Macl.’—that’s why, Donald.” 


Se was comely and a widow, and, moreover, 
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ADVENTURES OF THE PRINCESS HELENA 


Ill. THE DUNGEON IN THE CASTLE 
BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT 


ventures of the Princess Helena befell 


Yor will remember that the earlier ad- 
when, having escaped from the castle of 


her cruel stepfather, King Derrik the Dark, 


she set out, with old Alwin the Dwarf for a 
guide, through the great forest toward the 
far-off castle of the good King Oswald. Dame 


Good, who lived in a cottage in the forest, 
had befriended them when horsemen 
from the castle of Derrik the Dark 
had followed in pursuit. 

When Alwin the Dwarf and the 
Princess Helena came out of the 

« secret passage that led from the cellar 
beneath Dame Good’s cottage they 
heard the horsemen riding through 
the forest not far away. They hid for 
a time behind a great rock beside the 
brook, and then moved very care- 
fully from the shelter of one tree to 
that of another. They heard the 
horsemen shouting to one another, 
and once they got a glimpse of two 
of the horsemen through the trees. 
They began to wish that they had 
remained hidden in the dark cellar 
of Dame Good’s cottage, for they 
would have been safer there. 

Now, it chanced that one of the 
horsemen had fallen behind the 
others to let his horse drink at 
the brook. He was riding slowly and 
the hoofs of his horse made little 
noise on the moss and leaves. Sud- 
denly he came on the Princess 
Helena and Alwin the Dwarf, and 
he blew a horn as a signal to his 
fellows. The others came riding at 
headlong speed to the spot; and al- 
though the Princess Helena ran as 
fast as she could in one direction and 
Alwin the Dwarf ran as fast as he 
could in another, the horsemen 
quickly caught both of them. They 
offered no harm to the princess, for 
it was their duty to bring her back 
safe to the castle, but they laid whips 
on the shoulders of Alwin the Dwarf 
and spoke harshly to him. 

‘Little old man, who are you?’’ 
they asked him; but Alwin the 
Dwarf answered not a word. 

**Do not harm him,’’ begged the 
Princess Helena. ‘‘ He is not at 
fault. Please let him go his way.’’ 

**No, we will take him to the 
castle,’’ said the leader of the horse- 
men. ‘‘Perhaps the king would like 
a word with him.’’ 

So the horsemen took the Princess 
Helena back to the castle of her 
cruel stepfather, Derrik the Dark. 
They took Alwin the Dwarf, too, 
but the Princess had no chance to 
speak with him again, and she wept 
bitterly ; for she felt that he was her 
true friend and that he was to suffer 
because he had tried to help her find 
happiness at the castle of the good 
King Oswald. 

They put her in a dungeon in the 
castle, a small room with bare stone 
walls and with only one window, and that one 
far above her head. There was a pallet of straw 
in one corner and a little table in another, and 
her only seat was a piece of log. The king 
himself she did not see, and for that she was 
very glad. Every morning a servant came to 
the door of the dungeon and left a pitcher of 
water and her food for the day—sometimes a 
loaf of coarse bread, sometimes a small pot 
filled with hot stew, and sometimes a piece of 
meat. She asked questions of the servant; but 
the servant always put his finger to his lips 
and turned away without saying a word. 

At times the princess had wild dreams of 
escaping from her dungeon, but the more she 
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tried to find a way the harder it seemed. The 
little window was more than twice her height 


above her head, and it might as well have been 


as high as the sky itself. The door of oak was 
as strong as the great stones in the wall, and 
the servant never left it ajar when he came to 
bring her food. No, there was no way of 


escape. 


Day after day passed. Her cruel stepfather 
had shut her up before, but never in a dun- 
geon and always for only a few days at the 
worst. The Princess Helena began to think 
that she should have to spend all the rest of 
her life in the dungeon. She wondered what 
had become of Alwin the Dwarf; but when 
she questioned the servant who brought her 
food, he raised his finger to his lips and turned 


away in silence. 


All day the Princess Helena lay on her 
pallet of straw, or sat on her piece of log and 
combed her long yellow hair, or watched the 
bit of blue sky through the window far above 


DRAWN BY HELENA VON LapAU 


her head, or dreamed happy dreams of the 
world beyond the great forest, and especially 


And the days were very long, and she would 
quite have lost heart had it not been for a bird 
that came at morning and sang at her prison 
window. The bird trilled such a merry song 
that the princess felt sure that it was bringing 





PRINCESS HELENA EAGERLY REACHED 
UP TO GRASP THE LADDER 


her a message of good cheer. Every morning 
the little bird fluttered to the window and 
sang, and one day the princess made up a song 
of her own to sing in reply. This is her song: 
Merry little Light-o’-wing, 
What is the word of cheer 
Hidden in the song you sing 
While I languish here? 
Tell me, tell me, do you bring 
A promise that I may 
Wander with you, Light-o’-wing, 
On some happy day? 


Shall we journey, Light-o’-wing, 
Afar across the sky, 

Where you learn the songs you sing— 
Where my longings lie? 


That is the song that the Princess Helena 
sang to the bird at her dungeon window; and 
when the little bird, which she called Light- 
o’-wing, heard her voice, it seemed to sing its 
own song with more cheer and more sweetness 
than ever. So it was, morning after morning, 
until a full month had passed, and the promise 
that seemed to lie in the notes of the song that 
the bird sang made the heart of the Princess 
Helena strangely light in spite of the loneliness 
and dreariness of her dungeon. 

One night when the Princess Helena was 
asleep on her pallet of straw a sudden sound 
awakened her. The full moon poured its rays 
through the high window, and it was almost 
as light as day in the dungeon. 

What was it that had awakened the princess? 
It was a voice from the high window—not the 
voice of the friendly little bird, but a human 
voice, such as the princess had not heard in 





all the long days of her imprisonment. And 


of life at the castle of the good King Oswald. | 


| the heart of the princess leaped high with joy 
when she knew that it was the voice of Alwin 
the Dwarf, and when she saw the little man 
with the long white beard peering down from 
the high window. 

‘*Dear princess,’’ said Alwin the Dwarf, 
| ‘*I have come for you at last, that we may 
| Start again on our journey to the castle of the 
| good King Oswald.’’ 

The voice of the Princess Helena was broken 
with happiness when she asked, ‘‘But how 
ean I get out of the dungeon ?’’ 

‘*T have a way, dear princess,’’ said Alwin 
the Dwarf. ‘‘They put me in a dungeon also, 
but I am free at last, and I have brought a 
ladder by which you can escape from your 
| dungeon, and I also have a boat that will bear 
|us far down the river before the morning 
comes. ’’ 

So speaking, he let down a long rope ladder, 
and when the Princess Helena eagerly reached 
up to grasp the ladder she said in her heart, 
‘*Little Light-o’-wing has kept the promise of 
happiness that was in its morning song, and 
now I am going far from this unhappy place 
to the castle of the good King Oswald!’’ 


[ The story of the next adventure of the Princess Helena 
will appear in The Companion of March 14] 
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WHEN HARLEY WENT TOO FAR 
BY CLAYTON H. ERNST 
sk greatest explorer of them all was 





Harley Tisdale. After Aleck and Jack and 

Martin had turned back toward home, 
Harley went on down the winding little path 
alone. He wanted to see what was at the other 
end. The four boys had been roaming through 
the woods, at first almost within sight of their 
homes; but suddenly everything had seemed 
very quiet, and so three of them had run back 
toward the open fields, where the shadows 
were not so deep and where the spring sun- 
shine was warm. 

Harley was not afraid. He had on his Indian 
suit with its headpiece of red-and-white feath- 
ers, and he kept saying to himself, ‘‘I’m an 
Indian explorer, and I’m not afraid of any- 
thing. ’”’ 

On he went until he heard the sound of 
flowing water, and came to the bank of a wide 
brook that ran swiftly over gleaming pebbles 
and shining sand. The trees on its banks were 
clothing themselves in tender new leaves, 
violets nestled among the grasses underfoot, 
and the smell of spring was in the air. 

‘*l?’m glad I came!’’ cried Harley. ‘‘This 
will be my own brook—my very own.”’ 

He was walking on the bank under the 
branches of a huge old elm tree that overhung 
a deep pool, and had scarcely spoken the last 
words when a startling thing happened. With- 
out warning he felt the ground underneath 
his feet give way, and in the same instant, as 
it seemed, he fell with a tremendous splash 
into water up to his knees in a place that was 


.| almost as dark as a cellar. 


Harley gave a gasp of surprise and looked 
about him. Overhead, out of reach, was a black 
roof of elm roots and earth. It had only one 
opening—the hole through which he had fallen. 
In front of him, level with his knees, was the 
brook; behind him a step or two away was 
solid earth. The brook during its spring freshet 
had cut away the bank underneath the tree, 
but had left the thin roof. 

Harley dared not try to wade out of his 
prison, for a few feet in front of him the 
water became deep; yet that seemed to be the 
only way of escape. He had forgotten that 
he was an Indian explorer; he was only a 
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BY HELEN STANDISH PERKINS 


Her grandfather gave to Elizabeth Ella 

A perfectly beautiful silk umbrella. 

It was rosy red, with a tassel so gay; 

And I thought, “I will wait till the next 
rainy day 

And see our dear little Elizabeth Ella 

Walk proudly forth with her new umbrella.” 


But what do you think? On the very next 
day, 

When it rained “cats and dogs” (as we 
hear people say), 

All drenched and dripping, I met my 
daughter, 

Looking much like a naiad just out of the 
water. 

“* Where, where,” I cried, “‘O Elizabeth Ella, 

Is your perfectly beautiful new umbrella?” 


She gazed at me in the greatest surprise 

And a look of reproach in her big blue eyes. 

**Now do you once think,” said she, “ that 
I'd let 

That lovely umbrella of mine get wet?” 
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JEWELS 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


Sapphire days, sky so blue, 
Mountains, hills, waters, too; 
Emerald days, meadows green, 
Every little field between ; 
Topaz days just at dawn, 
Rose-pearl days, sunset gone; 
Opal days of light and mist, 
Twilight hours of amethyst; 
Diamond days of ice and snow — 
Oh, the lovely days I know, 

Set together, fair and dear, 

In the crown of one sweet year! 





little boy now, with a great fear in his heart 
that he should never see his home and his 
mother and his father again. The water was 
cold ; it chilled his legs and gave him warning 
that he must do something quickly. 

The thought of trying to dig his way out 
came to him, but he gave it up, for he had 
nothing to dig with, and he could not reach 
the roof except where it was thick and hard. 
He was almost in despair when he noticed a 
round, long object at the downstream end of 
his prison—a log that the water had carried 
under the bank. 

Instantly Harley saw what he must do. He 
must push the log out into the stream and 
cling to it in the hope of being washed ashore. 
He knew that he was facing danger, for he 
could not swim; if he should fail to hold on, 
he should drown. Bravely he pushed the log 
toward deep water, clasped his arms round it 
and gave a last thrust with his feet. After 
that for several moments he hardly knew 
what was happening; the swift water caught 
the log and whirled it over; he was under the 
surface and then on top and under again, 
moving forward and round and round. He 
closed his eyes and clung with all his might. 

Suddenly Harley felt a bump, and when he 
looked up he saw that the log was resting its 
nose against a sand bar. He let down his feet 
and touched bottom. Almost in a second he 
had splashed ashore and was running toward 
the path that would lead him home. Water 
sqush-squshed in his shoes and dripped from 
every stitch of his Indian suit, but he was 
thankful and happy —and content to be no 
longer an explorer. 

As he came out of the woods he met his 
father coming across the fields, and in a very 
short time had told him of his adventure. 

‘*You’re a brave boy, and I’m glad you’re 
mine,’’ said Mr. Tisdale, with a smile that 
warmed Harley’s heart, ‘‘but it was reckless 
to go exploring in the deep woods all alone. 
Next time let’s go together. ’’ 








A cowboy bold we here behold; 
He rides the ruggy plain. 
“ Whoopee! Giddaps!” he cries, and 
slaps 
His pony with the rein. 


The pony rears and shows his fears. 
What is the matter now? 

What does he see? A bear, maybe? 
Oh, no, it is a cow! 


Then off they go; they gallop so 
The rug is pushed aside. 

“Vip, yip! Ki, yi!’’ we hear the cry, 
And madder grows the ride. 


“There is the cow! I’ll get her 
now!” 
The cowboy tells his steed. 
And then he tries; the lasso flies; 
The cow is caught indeed! 


THE BOLD COWBOY y mary uz patton 
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ON THE TURN OF THE WHEEL 


lev 


NE morning Jack Graeme hurriedly 
pushed his way into the Central Tug 


O Owners’ offices in Chicago. His ears 


were stinging from the intense cold. Paying | 
no attention to the captains and mates loitering | 
about, he anxiously leaned over the desk of 
Capt. Holton, chief of the tug men of Lake} 
Superior and Lake Michigan. 

‘*T say, Billy,’’ he said, ‘‘I want the Robert 
at a hundred a day—two days.’’ 

‘*You can’t have her for two hundred a day 
in this weather, Jack,’’ Holton answered, 
twisting his iron- gray moustache with his 
knotted fingers. ‘‘There isn’t anything can 
live outside the harbor—you know it.’’ 

Even as Holton spoke, the boom of Lake 





Michigan, its waters whipped by a sixty-mile 
gale, rose above the tumult of the 
city and rattled the windowpanes. 

‘‘She’s talking outside, Jack,’’ 
continued Holton. ‘‘If your Mus- 
kegon is still afloat, everybody on 
board knows it. My tug’s a good 
one, but I can’t send her outside 
for money. I’m not making widows 
or leaving children fatherless. ’’ 

Graeme glanced uneasily about 
the room, and lowered his voice. 
‘*Can I see you in the private office 
a minute, Billy ?’’ 

Holton walked to the tiny cubby- 
hole behind his desk, and there 
the two men faced each other. In 
earlier days they had been class- 
mates in Algona. Long before the 
sense of business had come upon 
them, they had fished, swum and 
canoed together. 

Holton spoke first. ‘‘You’re up 
against it, Jack—no insurance and 
a winter load ?’’. 

Graeme clenched his hands. 

‘*My wife’s on board.. She was 
in Milwaukee visiting friends and 
telephoned me Tuesday she would 
come home on the Muskegon. The 
steamer’s a day and a half overdue 
now. I don’t believe she’s gone 
down —she can’t go down! My 
wife’s the only passenger on board, 
and the boat’s caught in the ice 
outside. I’ll give you five hundred 
a day for the Robert to find her. 
I’m not talking business or money 
now; I’m talking for what’s- yet 
alive on the lake. ’’ 

Holton turned to the telephone. 
After a brief talk over the wire, 
he said to Graeme: 

‘The Robert was set up at Bay 
City. I put my money and heart into the 
building of her, and I set the name of my boy 
on her. The Robert’s solid oak, Jack, low- 
riding, copper-sheathed, an ice-bucker and a 
storm-rider, a rough-and-ready tug of the 
lakes; but she’s a little more even than that 
to me. She’s alive to me with the memory of 
the woman who gave me my son; she’s alive 
with what I hope that boy will yet be. 

‘*T’ve ordered the Robert, Jack, at the dock 
within an hour. I’m going to send her out 
with Capt. Sinclair to find the Muskegon if 
she’s afloat. And don’t you talk money to me 
again.’’ 

Graeme took a step forward and seized the 
captain’s hand. ‘‘I’ll go with Sinclair,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I’m no sailor, but —’’ 

Holton gave the slender figure, pinched 
shoulders and narrow chest of his friend one 
quick glance. 

‘*You were made for the street, Jack, not 
for what’s outside the breakwater. Money, 
influence, friends, all seem like jokes beyond 
the lighthouse when the ice is running. The 
head’s got to have a body out there, Jack!’’ 

The door of the private office opened, and 
Bob Holton strode in—Bob, with youth and 
enthusiasm dancing in his eyes. 

‘*T say, captain,’’—he addressed his father, 
—‘‘you’ve ordered the Robert out when there 
hasn’t a tug left the harbor in three days! 
Sinclair told me. He said the Muskegon was 
in the drift and he’s to find her and stay by. 
I want to go with him.’’ 

Capt. Holton brought his fist down with 
savage force and almost shouted: ‘‘ There isn’t 
anything can live outside! You can’t go!’’ 

‘* Nothing can live outside, but it’s safe 
enough for Sinclair to go!’’ Bob answered. 
‘*T’m to be a master of the lakes some time, 
but it’s too bad for me to go out to-day! I’m 
tired of the shipping bills. I’d like to go out- 
side with her and see if I’m fit.’’ 

Capt. Holton looked at Graeme. Bob, in 
the confidence of his twenty years, smiled 
upon them both. From far up the river, where 
the north and the south branches met, came 
the call of a siren—a challenge. 

‘*You’ll go, Bob,’’ said Capt. Holton slowly. 
‘*You’ll be under Sinclair, but you’ll go. I 
guess the lake belongs to you as much as it 
does to me or Jack. Mrs. Graeme is on the 
Muskegon. Where the tub is nobody knows. 
She may be off Gross Point, and she may be 
swelling on St. Jo bar. But wherever she is 
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you can go, Bob. Everybody sooner 
or later has to learn if he’s fit.’’ 
The siren sounded nearer. Holton 
turned to a memorandum on the 
telephone table. 
‘* Bob, the Robert will carry a cap- 
tain, two wheelmen, two stokers and 
an engineer. You’ll be the seventh 
man. You know the wheel, and you know the 
engines. Do what Sinclair tells you to do.’’ 
All three walked to the outer office. They 
stood at the windows that overlooked the 
Chicago River. The blast of the storm was 
strong enough between the warehouses and 
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coffee, I’ll ride it out with you. 
I guess I’m good for a day yet.’’ 
He threw himself on the wheel 
with Sinclair as the tug viciously 
pitched downward. She came up 
angrily, ice of every description 
splintering over her bow and bat- 
tering against the pilot house. 
Sinclair did not send Bob below. He knew 
Lake Michigan as a duck knows the course 
between the Saskatchewan and the Chesa- 
peake, Calculating the amount of ice adrift, the 
nature of the wind for two days past, and the 
character of the Muskegon, Sinclair reasoned 


THE ICE WAS PLAYING WITH THE PROPELLER—SAVAGE SPORT THAT SENT THE 
TUG ROLLING FROM SIDE TO SIDE 


docks to shut out any view of the Clark Street 
Bridge, hardly two hundred feet away. The 
men could smell the creosote in the smoke of 
the Robert, already at dock, but they could 
not see her outlines. 

Fifteen minutes later the Robert steamed 
eastward through the Chicago River to the 
outer harbor and to the greater lake beyond. 
As she passed under Rush Street Bridge, 
two men in heavy ulsters leaned over the east 
bridge rail. From the bridge to the outer 
harbor and from the lighthouse to St. Jo and 
Saugatuck there was nothing but the rage of 
the wind, the ice and the cold. 

With’ the clearing of the harbor and despite 
the power of the two compounds in the engine 
room, the screw of the Robert clogged with 
ice. In the rush of the heavy seas, loaded with 
ice, the tug was hurled this way and that. To 
sink her was impossible unless the ice cut 
through the copper sheathing and made cheese 
of the oak behind. But the ice could swarm 
about her, could close up channels, and if time 
enough were given,—time that would eat up 
her four days’ supply of coal,—could lock her 
tight and then crush her like an eggshell. 

Sinclair, creeping up from the engine room 
and holding the hook of his life belt to the deck 
rail, found the wheelmen dodging the merci- 
less spokes of their apparatus. Bob was in the 
pilot house, but back on a swinging seat. 

‘*Get on the wheel with ’em,’’ said Sinclair. 

Bob hurled himself at the steering gear. He 
hung there five hours with Anderson and 
Larson while the ice fought the engines and 
the tug. At times the tug had the best of it, 
and made some headway toward Gross Point, 
where Sinclair thought the Muskegon was 
most likely to be. At other times the surge of 
the waters drove the Robert back. 

Night had fallen when Sinclair came back 
from the engine room. 

‘*The stokers and I will take the wheel, ’’ he 
said, ‘‘while you fellows go below. Eat and 
help the engineer out on stoking. Sleep if you 
can. The siren’s going, and we may pick up 
the Muskegon before daybreak. We’ll hold the 
wheel till midnight; then you fellows come 
back. ’’ 

The two wheelmen fought their way over a 
slippery deck, back to the engine room. Bob 
did not follow them. 

“I’m not going below, captain,’’ he said, 
‘‘if you don’t mind. The stokers are not extra 
wheelmen. If they’ll see that I get plenty of 


that the steamer must be holding to the west 
shore as best she could, and must be some- 
where between Gross Point and Lake Bluff. 
The Robert was fighting a norther and the 
implacable ice. 

As the stokers came into the pilot house, 
one hugging a coffee can, the wheel gave an 
unusually vicious whirl. The ice was playing 
with the propeller—savage sport that sent the 
tug rolling from side to side. Bob and Sinclair 
threw all their strength upon the wheel, but 
the captain was picked up as if he were a 
child and thrown across the room. Bob’s heels 
almost struck the top of the pilot house in the 
toss he got, but he hung on; the stokers, with- 
out looking at the captain, jumped for the 
spokes and brought the tug back into her 
course. 

When she found temporarily free water and 
rode easier, Bob relinquished the wheel. His 
hands were bleeding, and there was a rapidly 
rising lump on his forehead. He bent over 
Sinclair. The old man was just coming back 
to consciousness. His left arm was limp; a 
very brief examination showed that it was 
broken in two places. 

Bob set him up in a corner and reached for 
the coffee can; but the lurching of the tug had 
upset it. He crawled out of the pilot house 
and gathered ice from the deck. With this he 
rubbed Sinclair’s face, and he crushed small 
pieces over his lips. 

‘*Never mind me, Bob,’’ grumbled the cap- 
tain. ‘‘Never mind the arm. Take orders—keep 
her north and a little west—ease her up when 
the ice chokes, drive hard when you get any 
channel. I’ll boss; get me on my feet.’’ 

Standing up, Sinclair hooked his belt to an 
inner rail and, sagging against the wall of the 
pilot house, started to give orders. From out- 
side as the tug dipped there came a roaring, 
crashing sound. Bob, at the wheel, shouted: 

‘*Duck, you lubbers, duck!’’ 

The wheelmen crouched, but did not relin- 
quish the spokes. Smashing through the win- 
dows of the pilot house came a torrent of ice, 
one huge wave. It left the tug quivering in 
every timber. Bob looked round. Sinclair was 
limp; a block of ice had struck him on the 
side of the head and knocked him unconscious. 
One of the men at the wheel had an ugly gash 
in his cheek. Bob’s left eye was closed; his 
shirt was ripped and his breast gashed. 

‘‘I’m in command!’’ he shouted. He sig- 
naled down to the engineer for more power. 











The floor of the pilot house was covered to a 
depth of two inches with water and ice. Bob 
got his bearings and made up his mind that 
he was near Gross Point. Dawn was coming; 
there was a slight lifting of the darkness in 
which the Robert had labored. A glance out- 
side showed her stacks ripped and gashed and 
all her light woodwork gone. But her engines 
were holding, and she was vomiting fire. The 
siren incessantly screamed. 

‘That engineer’s got sand,’’ said Bob to 
himself. ‘‘I haven’t heard a whimper from 
him.’’ 

He sent one of the men below for food. His 
hands were swelling from the cold, but he 
clung to the wheel and kept watch for the 
Muskegon. Then suddenly he saw the flash of 

a distress rocket—another and an- 

4 other. Unquestionably, the Muske- 
gon’s captain had caught the wail ’ 
of the tug’s siren. 

The swell of the lake made the 
labor of the Robert terrific, but 
Bob signaled for more steam and 
shouted : 

‘*We’ve found her! Lay on that 
wheel! Hold her head on, laddies! 
Double wages and a warm bed 
when this is done! Hold her, bully 
boys, hold her!’’ 

The battered and bleeding men, 
whose skins were cracked with 
the cold, looked at him with affec- 
tion. Three of the crew were on 
the wheel now; one was stoking; 
the engineer was at his post; Sin- 
clair was unconscious. 

The hull of the Muskegon, ice- 
locked and ice-drifting, gradually 
came in sight. Then Bob saw that 
the supreme struggle of the Robert 
was at hand. Signals from the 
steamer, barely discernible, told 
that her propeller was seriously 
disabled and that if freed she could 
only navigate on half steam. 

Between her and the tug was a 
thousand feet of ice, hummocked, 
wind-driven, a savage barrier 
tossed by a savage sea. Overhead 
the storm was breaking. Flashes of 
sunlight pierced the frost - laden 
air. Bob turned to one of the men 

* on the wheel: 

‘“*Go below and help fire—feed 
her anything—chuck her full.’’ 

On one of the two men who 
stayed in the wheelhouse was the 
remnant of an undershirt; his 
outer woolen shirt had been torn 

to shreds. The man’s clothes were frozen stiff, 
but his eyes were steady and on his swollen 
lips was a smile. He saw Bob’s glance at the 
shirt, and with a quick movement tore a strip 
of it off and handed it over without a word. 
Bob bound the cracks in his hands with it. 

A signal to the engineer called for full 
power. Black smoke and a sheet of flame 
poured from the battered stacks of the Robert, 
and Bob and his two men, with the wind and 
the flying ice beating into their faces, hung 
to the wheel. The tug butted her hard nose 
into the outer edge of the mush of the bar- 
rier. Beyond was floe ice, strata upon strata. 
A twist of the wheel, a rocking from side 
to side of the Robert, and she rose above the 
floe, with only her propeller in the water. ° 
The weight of her hull and the pig-iron 
ballast sent the tug crashing down through 
the obstruction. 

Down the Robert went with a swift duck; 
tons of ice hurtled across her prow and for- 
ward deck. The little left of her upper works 
went by the board—all the outer casing of 
the pilot house and everything else but the 
wheel. The strain on the steering gear was 
frightful. 

‘*Hold her on!’’ cried Bob, getting a hand 
free to wipe sleet and blood out of his eyes. 

‘*We’ll hold her till she busts!’’ shouted the 
man by his side. 

The roar from what was left of the stacks of 
the tug was like a challenge from the genius 
of man to the power of the elements. Foot by 
foot, yard by yard, the tug smashed her way 
to the steamer. Sometimes in a ‘‘clearway’’ 
Bob would give the signal to back. The ice 
pack would yawn as the Robert withdrew. 
Then came a swift dart forward, a crushing 
blow, a climb upward, a screeching and scream- 
ing from the riven floe, a duck under and 
another gain for the tug. 

Smash, drive, retreat, smash again, over 
and under—so Bob held the Robert to his 
aim until, as the full beauty of a peaceful day 
broke over Lake Michigan’s tumbling masses 
of water and ice, he swashed the tug in by 
the Muskegon’s side and shouted to the cap- 
tain and Mrs. Graeme on the sleet-beaten 
bridge: 

‘‘The Robert from Chicago, one day out! 
Holton acting captain, Sinclair crippled! 
Heave hawser and attach! Take Sinclair off! 
Need a relief engineer and extra wheelman!’’ 

‘*Ay, yoi! Yes; homeward bound. ’’ 
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Tell His Bedtime Stories 


Peter Rabbit 
Plays a Joke 


When you play a 
joke on someone, 
you’d better be 
careful you don’t 
find, as Peter Rabbit 
did, that it’s a joke 
on you! 

On the back, “Little 


Joe Otter’s Slippery 
Slide.” 


A7525—$1.25 








How Old Mr. 


Toad Happened 
to Dine with 
Buster Bear 


Nobody could be 
worse scared than 
Old Mr. Toad was 
at the beginning of 
that dinner, but he 
soon found out that 
Buster Bear had a 
soft heart under his 
rough coat. 


On the back, “How 


Old Mr. Toad Won 
a Race.” 














A7526—$1.25 
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Read this letter from Thornton Burgess to 
the boys and girls who know Peter Rabbit 








In His OwnVoice 


and Buster Bear 


My dear little friends: 


For a long time I’ve been wanting to really talk to the chil- 
dren who read my “Bedtime Stories” every night and send 
me so many interesting letters. I’ve wanted to tell them lots of 
new things about Buster Bear, Peter Rabbit, Reddy Fox, and 
Old Mr. Toad. But there are some things, you know, that just 
can’t be written down—they have to be told exactly the way I 
hear them when I go walking in the woods and fields and meet 
our furry, four-footed friends. Now Columbia Records and the 


Columbia 


Grafonola 


have given me the chance to do that very thing—to really tell 
you my stories in my own voice at Bedtime. 


It surprised even me how natural these stories sound on 
Columbia Records. My own little boy, who never wanted to 
hear anybody but me tell his stories, now often says to me, 

“Dad, let the Columbia Grafonola tell my Bedtime Story 
to-night.” 

I want all my little friends to have the same chance. So the 
Columbia people have fixed it up with the Columbia Man in 
every town—in your town, too—and all you have to do is to 
cut or tear off the picture of Buster Bear that you'll find inside 
the dotted line down in the corner of this page. Just take the 
picture to the Columbia Man in the store nearest your home 
where they sell Columbia Grafonolas and Records. Give him 
the picture and he will play you any Bedtime Story Record 
you want to hear as often as you like. 


I hope you will have a lot of fun, and maybe 
your father or mother will buy you some of these 
Bedtime Records for your very own. 


Your good friend, 


CharT Arg rd, 


ia Grafonola 
Price $215 
With electric motor, 
$240 
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Johnny Chuck Finds the 
Best Thing in the World 


The happiest sunshine is always 
the kind we make ourselves— 
and Johnny Chuck discovered 
that it is just as true in the Green 
Forest as anywhere else. 


On the back, “The Joy of the 
Beautiful Pine.” A7524—$1.25 
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The Teaching 
of Reddy Fox 


Granny Fox had 
a good laugh on 
Reddy, but she 
taught him a trick 
well worth know- 
ing when he really 
meets Old Bounder, 
the Hound. 


On the back, “Little 
Joe Otter Tries to 
Get Even.” 


A7528—$1.25 





To the Columbia 
Dealer: 


This youngster wants 
tohear some of Thorn- 
ton Burgess’s Bed- 
time Records. We 
know you will be glad 
to play any that are 
asked for. You might 
start with “Buster 
Bear Gets a Good 
Breakfast,” or “When 
Old Mr. Toad Was 
Puffed Up.” They are 
both on 


A7527—$1.25 


Columbia Graphophone Company 
New York 
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P-M Cords are 
the tires that hold 
every World's Record 
from % of amile to 25 
miles. And, they have 
won every 6-Day Bi- 
cycle Race for several 
years past. 


Put them on your wheel, too. 


V'E-MUSSELMAN 





ee CORD TYRES — 4 ee CORD TYRES — 4 


will make good for you, same as they 
have for the Speed Kings. 

Spencer, Kramer, McNamara, Spears, 
and all the rest of the World’s Cham- 
pions ride these tires in their big races. 
They wouldn't think of riding any 
other tire. 

And, any tire that will stand the burn- 
ing-hot speed of World’s Champion- 
ship racing—any tire that day after 

day canstand the hauling and maul- 
ing, the yanking and jerking, which 
the 6-Day Racers give their tires— 

iscertainly morethan stout enough 

and more than active enough for 

the hardest kind of everyday 
road work you can give it. 

Every boy whowants tobe up- 
to-date is putting P-M Cords 
on his wheel. No other tires 

are made the same way—by 

the same patented process. 


Ask your dealer to show you the 
new P-M Cords with the Stars and 
Bars tread—a patriotic tread that is 
making a big Bit everywhere. Also 

SEND FOR CHAMPIONS’ 
RECORD BOOK 
4X containing pictures of all the Racers 

m andtheirrecords. Book also contains 

other valuable information for bicy- 


clists. Send for it—it’s FREE 


NAW indiana Rubber & Insulated Wire Co. 
1010 Pye St. Jonesboro, Ind. 






















‘Keep a jar of 
Musterole handy 


Goodness gracious! 
Everybody’s coughing and 
how are we going to move 
that old congestion ’way 
inside? ‘‘A good old-fash- 
ioned mustard plaster’’ says 
somebody. Fine—if only it 
would not blister! 


How about Musterole? 
The very thing! Give us 
that pure white ointment. 
Rub it in over the place. It 
won’t blister. And can’t 
you just feel how it gets 
down underneath the skin 
and penetrates? 


Musterole is made of oil 
of mustard and other home 
simples. Just rub it on the 
skin. It goes down to the 
seat of the congestion. 
There it generates heat. 
But it is a peculiar non- 
blistering heat. That heat 
disperses the congestion. 

But the most peculiar part of 
Musterole is that a few moments 
after you have applied it you feel 
nothing but a delighting sense of 


coolness. And relief is usually 
immediate. 

Congestion and coughing usu- 
ally go when that clean, pure, 
white ointment searches them out. 
Musterole comes in 30c and 60c jars 
—hospital size $2.50 at all druggists. 
The a Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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NATURE & SCIENCE 
“ORS 


UR DEBT TO CHEMISTRY.—In the course 

of arecent address on chemistry and American 
industry before the Franklin Institute, Dr. Aller- 
ton S. Cushman, director of the Institute of Indus- 
trial Research, said that the general public has 
begun to understand the fact that chemistry is the 
real basis of human industry. Either directly or 
indirectly, chemistry as applied to industry affects 
the conditions and well-being of every American 
home. The clothes we wear, the food we eat, the 
utensils with which we prepare it, the materials of 
construction with which we are housed and are 
transported from place to place, the medicines on 
which we depend in the struggle with disease and 
death, are all, in one way or another, the product 
of chemical industries. It is chemistry that has 
mace it possible to produce iron and steel on the 
enormous scale that makes modern civilization 
possible. It is el try that teaches us to make 
from ill-smelling, viscid coal tar thousands of beau- 
tiful colors and dyes, medicines and high ex- 
plosives. The red-silk parasol of a summer beach 
and the red. wound of war have a common origin 
in that black, sticky mass. It is chemistry that 
has perfected that wonderful structural material, 
Portland cement, that enables man to mould his 
building stone in the place he wants it so that in a 
few hours it attains the condition of solidity and 
durability that belongs to rock laid down and 
solidified in the course of geological epochs. Man 
becomes a creator when he learns to apply the 
principles and science of chemistry to the mate- 
rials that surround him. 


NEW NIAGARA.—There is a plan on foot to 

build a large dam in the Niagara River about 
four and a half miles below Niagara Falls that 
would create a waterfall one hundred feet high 
capable of developing two million horse power. 
According to an article by Mr. T. Kennard Thom- 
son in the Engineering News-Record, from which 
the accompanying diagram is reproduced, there is 
a point known as Foster Flats, just beyond the 
narrow gorge that extends for some miles below 
Niagara Falls. The banks of the river are there 
comparatively low. Here more than half the dam 
could be built on dry land, and it would then be 
easy to divert the swift-running waters from the 
present channel before building the rest of the dam. 
The Niagara River drops one hundred and two 








feet in its course from the base of the old falls to 
Lewiston, seven miles away, where it flows at the 
rate of two hundred and twenty thousand cubic 
feet a second. Mr. Thomson believes that the total 
head and volume of water should be used as a unit 
through the instrumentality of one large dam. 
Otherwise the public would have to pay for a 
number of disconnected power plants that could 
not make anything like the full value of the river 
available, and that would result ultimately in the 
destruction of all the power plants below the falls 
by ice. The most economical way to utilize the 
river, says Mr. Thomson, is to use as much water 
at the falls as the governments will permit, and 
afterwards return the water to the river directly 
below the falls, so that it can be used over again at 
the proposed new falls. 

HOWERS OF ANIMALS.—In a paper pre- 

sented to the Biological Society Mr. Waldo L. 
McAtee of the Bureau of Biological Survey dis- 
cussed extraordinary showers and gave a very 
comprehensive list of rains that have brought 
things of the animal or vegetable kingdom from 
the sky, from earthworms and toads to seeds 
and hay. Mr. McAtee believes that many of the 
recorded accounts of such unusual showers are 
authentic, for there is no reason to doubt the 
capacity of the wind to lift, transport, and drop 
again at distant points other objects quite as large 
and heavy as the plants or animals in question. 
Sheets of paper have been identified as falling at 
places twenty to fifty miles away from their start- 
ing point. Hats and even tin roofs are often carried 
high and far. Whirling winds have immense lifting 
and carrying power. At Christiansé, Denmark, a 
waterspout once emptied the harbor to such an 
extent that the greater part of the bottom was un- 
covered. Naturally, great quantities of small fish 
and other organisms were thus picked up and 
carried long distances. Another prodigy of that 
kind is recorded as having occurred during a vio- 
lent storm at a town some distance from Paris. 
When morning came the streets were found to be 
covered with fish of various sizes. The mystery 
was soon solved, for a neighboring fishpond had 
been sucked nearly dry, and only the large fish 
were left behind. Showers of other vertebrates than 
frogs, toads and fishes are very rare, but as re- 
cently as 1896 there occurred a remarkable shower 
of birds, when hundreds of all kinds fell dead in 
the streets of Baton Rouge, Louisiana. In one 
street alone children collected the bodies of two 
hundred. It is believed that the birds were driven 
inland by a storm on the Florida coast and that 
the force of the wind and the sudden change of 
temperature had caused their death. Wind and 
rain are important elements in distributing minute 
organisms and tiny spores and seeds. That work 
continues constantly, but the rare and spectacular 
showers of animals and other large objects serve 
no purpose, for in most cases the animals are dead 
when they fall or die soon afterwards. 


HE TALLEST CHIMNEYS.—What is said to 

be the tallest chimney in the world has been 
erected recently for a copper smelter at Sago- 
noseki, Japan. It is built of concrete, 570 feet high, 
261, feet inside diameter at the top and 42 feet in 
diameter at the base. The chimney was carried to 
that great height in order to convey the poisonous 
fumes from the smelter to an altitude where they 
would not injure vegetation. The next tallest 
chimneys in the world are the 506-foot concrete 
chimney of the Boston and Montana smelter at 
Great Falls, Montana; a 454-foot chimney at Glas- 
gow, Scotland; a 400-foot steel chimney at Jerome, 
Arizona; the 366-foot chimney of the Eastman 
Kodak Company at Rochester, New York, and 
the 365-foot brick chimney of the Orford Copper 
Company at Constable Hook, New Jersey. 


America is sending its best 
men to fight for freedom; and 
in their honor the whole land 
is dotted with service flags 
carrying the stars of sacrifice. 


It is a far cry from. the 
crowded city streets above 
which floats our service flag 
to the telephone exchange 
hidden inthe front-line trenches. 
But the actuating spirit of 
service here and abroad re- 
mains unchanged. 


The Stars and Stripes is the 








In The Nation’s Service 


emblem which unites us in war 
for human liberty and national 
honor. The service flag is the 
emblem: which unites us in 
mutual sympathy for the men 
who give themselves and for 
those who give their men. 


These flags should inspire 
all citizens to greater endeavor 
and greater sacrifice. As one 
of the agencies of preparation 
and military support, the Bell 
System is honored by the op- 
portunity to do its share. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System Universal Service 





Dont lei Rough! Roads 


Keep You from Riding 


T ISN'T NECESSARY. Hassler Shock Absorbers 
on your Ford will make ‘‘rough spots’’ feel almost 
as smooth as an even stretch of road. Their gentle, 

springy action absorbs every jolt and jar. 


For 
eo 





PATENTED 


Shock Absor 


Eenter Shock Absorbers make your Ford ride socuslly 

$2,000 car. They increase tire mileage 20 to 1 
me han save gasoline, cut your up-keep bills one- b- Bg 
and increase the resale value of your car. 300,000 Ford 
Owners recognize their economic necessity. 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Write today for Free Trial Blank and we will 
have a set of Hassiers put on your Ford without a 
cent of expense to you. Try them 10 days. Then, 
if you are willing to do without 
them, they will be taken off 
—"s charge. Don’t ride with- 
asslers simply 

bers discourages you from 
trying them. Accept this offer 
and see for yourself, Over 
800,000 sets in Write 
today—NOW, 


&//] ROBERT H. HASSLER, Ine. 
A 801 NaomiSt., Indianapolis, Ind. 













WANTED 


The Youth’s Companion 
Dated December 9, 1915 


If anyone will favor us by sending a copy of 

The Youth’s Companion of this date we will 

recognize the courtesy by sending the patri- 

otic book, The Man Without A Country, by 
Edward Everett Hale. 
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4 Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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Good News 


The need for thoughtful presen- 
tation of daily news of world 
events has never been greater 
than at present. 


Confidence in the positive prog- 
ress of our Country and its 
Allies toward victory, unwav- 
ering support of every right 
activity for the common good, 
unbiased and unprejudiced 
conclusions, are essential. 


These qualities are fully ex- 
pressed in the columns of 
The Christian Science 
Monitor, a 16-page interna- 
tional daily newspaper, pub- 
lished in Boston every week- 
day. 


Its own news-gathering service 
reaching to all parts of the 
globe and its editorial policy of 
constructive analysis and in- 
terpretation helps make it an 
ideal paper for family reading. 

The Christian Science Monitor is on 
general sale throughout the world 
at news stands, hotels and Christian 
Science reading -rooms, 3 cents a 
copy. A monthly trial subscrip- 
tion by mail anywhere in the world, 
75 cents. A sample copy on request. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U. S.A. 
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Any reader of The Yoyth’s Com- 
panion can learn of a h¥me treat- 
ment which will remove quickly 
ene ns scmeqently © cure. writing 
to P.Harold Hayes, M. D. bu o, N.Y., 





asking for Bulletin sa 181. 
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Only the genuine Listerine 
can serve you as you expect 
Listerine to serve you. The 
unopened, original package as- 
sures you that the distinctive 
virtues of Listerine are being 
delivered to you—iptact. 


Manufactured only by 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 
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Don’t Let Rupture 
* é 
Spoil Your Fun 
cj 
On the ice last win- =~ 
ter, a group’ of men 
decided to go skating. 
Ina jiffy they had their 
skates on and were 
shind off over the 
shining ice—all except 
one He was ruptured. 
He wore a steel band 
truss and dared not en- 
joy himself because he 
ea: truss wou 
fail him. Thisunsmil- © \y : 
inp man wesnsadlessly a. p 
robbed of healthful, invigorating fun. Had he worna 
Brooks Rupture Appliance 
he could have joined his friends in their sport. The 
Brooks Appliance is made of soft rubber, unaffected 
by water. It will not slip because the Automatic Air 
Cushion clings closely and follows every body move- 
ment. ws and binds the parted muscular tissues 
together; gives Nature a chance to knit them. This 
wond , New, scientific treatment of hernia has 
helped thousands and will help you. 


SENT ON FREE TRIAL 


to prove its worth. A straight business proposition 
in which you are the sole judge. If the. Brooks 
Rupture Ap does not comfortably retain your 
rupture at all times, send the appliance 
» back to us and get Yan money. Du- 
rable—cheap. Write for catalogue 
‘> and measure blanks today. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 
470F State St. Marshall, Mich. 
AIRC ET SN ANREP TERR 
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? ? ? 


In the diagram above there are nine 
squares. h square contains a num- 
ber. If you can change the numbers 
around so that every column will total 
six, 1 will send you a Beautiful Prize. 
Every column, oe ye enews and 


GET A BICYCLE jo 
I want bright bogs and girls to joit 

my Bicycle Club you can solve this 
uzzle, you prove that you are bright. 
K Valuable "Prize for every correct 
answer. I have only a few left, but 
while they last I will send one free to 
every boy or girl who solves the puzzle. 


SEND YOUR ANSWER 

















Iso make every boy or girl 
who sends correct answer a member of my Bicycle Club, I wil 
show them how to get a bicycle by doinga little easy work. Sen 
r answer today. Enclose 4c in stamps to cover cost of pack- 
aay Sec’y Bicycle Club, Dept. N 
\ FARM AND FIRESIDE SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 















Try It in Your Home for 
3 Months— Then Decide 


Our plan makes it possible for 
you to test the high- 
grade, first quality 


New Companion 
Sewing Machine 


in your home for three 
months before deciding. If 
unsatisfactory we return your money and take 
back machine at our expense. 


Seven Styles. We offer choice of seven styles, 
including foot treadle, electric and rotary 
models. Each machine is of the dependable 
Companion rere warranted for twenty-five 
years, is sold at a very low price and delivered 
Sree at your nearest freight station (in U.S.). 


It is Easy to Find Out all about this fine ma- 
chine. A postal-card request will bring descrip- 
tive booklet, free trial offer, and attractive terms 
of purchase by return mail. Write to-day. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Commonwealth Ave. Boston, Massachusetts 
















AMERICA FOR ALL 
. Boys and girls now wear class pins in 
national colors. Pins shown on silver 
plate, two colors, hard enamel, three 
letters and date 20c. each, $2 doz. Ster- 
Vo. 88/ ling 40c. each, $4 doz. GetFreeCatalog Vo. 334 
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LOWELL'S ‘COMMEMORATION ODE 
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ROBABLY most literary critics and 
P lovers of verse, if they were asked to 

name the finest single poem by an 
American writer, would accord that distinction 
to James Russell Lowell’s Commemoration 
Ode. Yet it is a singular fact that this noble 
and stately poem was almost an improvisation. 
Two days before the occasion on which it was 
to be recited not one of its more than four 
hundred lines had been written. 

Mr. Lowell himself, recalling more than 
twenty years afterwards the circumstances of 
its composition, wrote: 

‘*Two days before the commemoration I had 
told my friend Child that it was impossible 
—that I was dull as a doormat. But the next 
day something gave me a jog, and the whole 
thing came out of me with a rush. I sat up all 
night writing it out clear, and took it on the 
morning of the day to Child. ‘I have some- 
thing, but don’t yet know what it is,or whether 
it will do. Look at it and tell me.’ He went a 
little way apart with it under an elm tree in 
the College Yard. He read a passage here and 
there, brought it back to me and said: ‘Do? I 
should think so! Don’t you be scared.’ And I 
wasn’t, but virtue enough had gone out of me 
to make me weak for a fortnight after. ’’ 

It was a great occasion that furnished 
inspiration for the Ode. The closing day of 
commencement week at Harvard in 1865— 
Friday, July 2i—was given over to special 
exercises in memory of the graduates and 
students of the college who had died in the 
Civil War, and in greeting to those who had 
come back. Almost one fourth of the living 
graduates and students of the college — five 
hundred and twenty-eight out of an estimated 
twenty-four hundred—went to the war; and of 
those, ninety-three were among ‘‘the sacred 
dead.’? There was a procession, an oration, 
addresses, poems, hymns and, almost at the 
very end of the programme, this great Ode. 

Recited under those conditions in a hot mid- 
summer afternoon, it was perhaps not strange 
that not many even 
in that distinguished 





By Frank Foxcroft Won 


These did unwisely; but if living be, 

As some are born to know, 

The power to ennoble, and inspire 

In other souls our brave desire 

For fruit, not leaves, of Time’s immortal tree, 

These truly live, our thought’s essential fire, 

And to the saner, etc. 

These and other changes and ‘‘patches,’’ as 
he called them, he communicated to Col. Hig- 
ginson, but it is probably just as well that they 
were lost, and when he wanted them for serious 
revision could not be found. Except for the 
passage on Lincoln, which was added while 
the first inspiration was active in the poet’s 
mind, the world would rather have the Ode as 
it was recited at the commemoration. 

In explanation of the autograph copy of the 
last fourteen lines of the Ode, which is here 
reproduced, it should be said that Mr. Lowell 
had small patience with autograph hunters, 
whom he described as ‘‘perverse persons seek- 
ing a sign and to whom no sign shall be given. ’’ 
It was his habit to hold up to the light letters 
that came to him in strange handwritings, 
and if they appeared to contain the customary 
inclosure of a stamped envelope, to toss them 
aside. In his letter to the present writer in- 
closing these lines he wrote, ‘‘I have broken 
a rule in copying them, a rule imposed by 
sheer necessity—impelled thereto, I suppose, 
by the friendliness of your note and by your 
Cambridge name. Don’t betray me.’’ 


oe? 


“WHO GOES HOME?” 


N ancient survival, heard every night in 
the lobbies of the House of Commons 
during session, is the ery, ‘‘Who goes 

home?’’ When the House rises and the legis- 
lators are dispersing, the stentorian shout of 
‘*‘Who goes home?’’ passes from policeman to 
policeman, along the corridors and down the 
staircases, until at last it reaches the coachmen 
and the cabmen waiting in Palace Yard. 

The cry means nothing now, Mr. C. G. 
Harper tells us in Half 
Hours with the High- 


audience realized how 0 Bveantpl 2 my , Iult tr. Inore. : waymen, but it origi- 
great it was. Nor was brovthing & yg? f was bokerlt> hace Nated in theill-guarded 
it strange that the re- condition of the streets 
porters paid so little Our Ath Abas hrvs 20 hove sie bree? sn snbarbs some hun- 
attention to it. Ad bling &% or" js, dreds of years ago, 

The Cambridge pa- % Freed from hell's fale tbfre. , when even members of 
per of that week, in Intype Q Mir mile Gy pase. , Parliament were not 
its record of the com- biked bord Borne 4 Ont or 2 pot? safe from attack by 
memoration exercises, LL Le tes ba. Cua: Mie hans t, highwaymen and foot- 
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ton papers that report-  §- 444 << a+ Lis h-fan Ma” sembled in little bands, 
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the Ode, two gave it 
only a line of space, 
the fourth gave it two 
lines, and the fifth, 
which devoted eight and a half long columns 
to a report of the day, found room for only 
three lines about the Ode, which it described 
as ‘‘a graceful poem, which was received with 
the most decided demonstrations of satisfac- 
tion. ”’ ‘ 
’ As for the poet himself, there succeeded to 
the excitement and exhilaration of the occasion 
a natural reaction, intensified by the treatment 
that the newspapers gave his Ode. Four days 
after, he wrote whimsically yet half seriously 
to a friend: ~ 

‘*Have I not worked myself lean on an Ode 
for Commemoration? Was I not so rapt with 
the fervor of conception as I have not been 
these ten years, losing my sleep, my appetite 
and my flesh? Did I not think I had written 
something really good at last? Did not I think, 
in my nervous exhilaration, that ’twould be 
the feature (as reporters call it) of the day? 
And, after all, have I not a line in the Daily 
—, calling it a ‘graceful poem’ (or ‘some 
graceful verses,’ I forget which)? Why, my 
legs are those of grasshoppers, and my head is 
an autumn threshing floor, still beating with 
the alternate flails of strophe and antistrophe, 
and an infinite virtue is gone out of me some- 
how—but it seems not into my verses, as I 
had dreamed. ’’ 

The splendid tribute to President Lincoln, 
beginning 

Such was he, our Martyr-Chief, 
Whom late the Nation he had led, 


With ashes on her head, 
Wept with the passion of an angry grief, 


which is one of the finest passages in the Ode, 


was not a part of it when it was recited, but 
was added afterwards. Later, the poet contem- 


plated other changes, among them the insertion 
of the following lines in the eighth stanza, 
after the line, ‘‘ Virtue treads paths that end 
not in the grave’’: 

But through those constellations go 

That shed celestial influence on the brave. 

If life were but to draw this dusty breath 

That doth our wits enslave, 

And with the crowd to hurry to and fro, 











METAL ARTS CO., 87 South Avenue, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Seeking we know not what, and finding death, 





journey for their com- 
mon safety to their sev- 
eral destinations. 

Those indeed were 
the times when Londoners, traveling at night 
westward from Hyde Park Corner, where was 
situated the last outpost of civilization, in the 
shape of the watechman’s box, assembled there 
in parties, armed with bludgeons and blunder- 
busses, and so fortified came thankfully to their 
destinations in one or other of those solitary 
country mansions the high-walled gardens and 
heavy doors of which arouse the astonish- 
ment of those modern observers who do not 
realize that residences so situated once had to 
be planned very much after the style of block- 
houses in a hostile country. 

There was, however, a certain blind fury 
about the ways of justice at that time that 
in general boded ill for evildoers. Society could 
not adequately be protected in those days by the 
primitive forerunners of our police, and so when 
any criminal was captured justice usually made 
a terrible example of him. It was only as times 
grew safer and more secure that it was believed 
that justice could afford to dispense with those 
examples. Capital punishment was then the best 
conceivable warning to others not to go and do 
likewise. 
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RETOLD FOR PHYSICIANS 


HE MaeTavish, according to the Chicago 
News, was not a mean man; but he knew 
the value of money: 

So when the MacTavish got a sore throat 
he meditated fearfully upon the expenditure of 
a doctor’s fee. As an alternative he hung about 
for a day and a half outside the local doctor’s 
establishment. Finally he managed to catch 
the great man. 

‘*Say, doctor! Hoo’s beezness wi’ ye the 
noo??? 

‘‘Oh, feyr, feyr!?? 

‘*Ah s’pose ye’ve a deal of prescribin’ tae 
dae fer coolds and sair throats?’’ 

73 Ay 1”? 


‘*And what dae ye gin’rally gie fer a sair 


throat??? 
‘*Naethin’,’’ replied the canny old doctor. 
‘*T dinna want to have a sair throat.’’ 








Meet new stand- 
ards of living 





Those easy-going days, 
when fuel was plenti- 


ful and cheap, will 
come no more! Scarcity is 
now to become our teacher. 
The wasteful, “run-away” 
fire common to old-fashion- 
ed heating devices is rapidly 
giving place to the con- 
trolled fire of radiator heat- 
ing, with its scientifically 
measured heating surfaces 
-and automatic regulation, 
guaranteed with outfits of 


RICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


A turn of the radiator valve makes 
the whole building or any room 
instantly ready for owner or guest, 
Or you turn valve off and save the heat. 


This IDEAL-AMERICAN 
heating calls for least caretak-. 
ing, greatly reduces housework 
and cleaning, is free from repairs, 
and yields generous dividends in 
satisfaction; hence tenants will- 
ingly pay 15% higher rental or 
owner finds quicker sale of his 
property thus outfitted. Built 
of best cast iron, which does not 
loosen, warp, or rust, IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN Radi- 
ators will wear a century or more 
and give never-failing comfort. 


IDEAL-AMERICAN heating 
stops all coal-waste! 


IDEAL fire pots will hold fuel charges 
to last 24 hours and the delicate adjust- 
ment now possible with the IDEAL 
Sylphon draft control gives a regulation 
of the heat that keeps exact step with 
the hourly demands of the weather. 
No need to over-heat or under-heat 
with an IDEAL Boiler and thus waste 
valuable fuel. 

Easily put in all kinds of buildings 
Cottages, residences, stores, hotels, 
theatres, churches, schools, clubs, hos- 
pitals, vegetable houses, etc., are readily 
equipped and served with heat at the 
minimum cost. 

Phone your dealer today for an estimate 
on IDEAL-AMERICAN heating for 
your building. Send for catalog 
“IDEAL HEATING” —full of valuable 
dollar-saving hints and illustrations— 
should be read by every one interested 


in economical comfort. 





An unfailing Cleaner 


Ask for catalog of ARCO 
WAND Vacuum Cleaner 
with iron suction pipe run- 
ning to each floor. Sold 
on Easy Payments. , 








ANERIGAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Showrooms and Warehouses in all large cities 


Write Department 30 
816-822 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 
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Combination 
Aluminum Cooking Set 


Here is a Set of cooking utensils that will go a long way toward satisfying the desire 
of every housekeeper for a complete aluminum kitchen outfit. The Set consists of four 
pieces, so made that they fit together perfectly in various combinations to form eight 
different utensils such as are needed in the kitchen every day the year round. 
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RACH piece is stamped out of a solid 
sheet of aluminum. Cannot flake 
or rust like enameled ware—and there 
are no seams or soldered joints. 

This is one of the most attractive 
as well as the most practical articles 
we have ever offered. Combining the 
four pieces will make the following 
useful utensils: 


6 Quart Preserving Kettle. Especially 
desirable in aluminum which cannot form 
poisonous compounds with fruit acids. 








2 1-2 Quart Pudding Pan. In addition 
to puddings and pastry this pan is equally 
useful for stews, bread, jellies, etc. 


6 Quart Covered Kettle. The Kettle 
is useful for stews, soups, for boiling vege- 
tables, and for a thousand and one other 
purposes that are familiar to the housewife. 


Covered Baking Dish or. Casserole. 
The Casserole is becoming more popular 
each day. It will be found useful for the 
preparation of many choice dishes. 


Double Roaster. The combination of the 
Pudding Pan inverted and Kettle makes a 

5 perfect self-basting Roaster. Tough meat 
or an old fowl, cooked in this Roaster, are 
made as tender as chicken. 


Colander. For draining vegetables, wash- 
ing fruits, lettuce, etc. 


Double Boiler. By placing the Pudding 
Pan inside the Kettle and used with the 
cover, a perfect Double Boiler is secured, 
and can be used for cooking all kinds of 
cereals. 








Steam Cooker. The combination of 
Kettle, Colander and the Pudding Pan 
inserted makes a perfect Steam Cooker, 
enabling the housewife to cook two articles 
at the same time. 


The eight combinations made by this Set would cost at 
least $5.00 if purchased separately. We are anticipating 
a very large response to our liberal Offer and have 
contracted for a large number of these Sets so that no 
one may be disappointed. 


How to Get This 
Fine Set 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not your 
own) for The Youth’s Companion, with 50 cents 
extra, and we will send you one of these ‘8”’’ 
Combination Aluminum Cooking Sets. The Set 
will be sent by express or parcel post, charges to 
be paid by receiver. If parcel-post shipment is 
desired, ask your postmaster how much postage 
you should send us for a 3-lb. package. 


NOTE. This Set is given only to a present Companion 
subscriber to pay him for introducing the paper into a 
home where it has not been taken the past year. 
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1—Preserving Kettle 2—Pudding Pan 3—Covered Kettle 4—Casserole 6—Double Roaster 6—Colander 7—Double Boiler 8—Steam Cooker 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 

trated weekly paper for all the family. 

fe subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 

Peluding postage prepaid to any address in the 

nited States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 

countries. Entered at the Post Office, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


eee hy Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


Boston, 


Shen oe Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Regewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, _. 

— after the address on the next issue of 
paper. which shows when the subseription exp res, 
will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your peer is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 


The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 














TETANUS 


HE popular name for this disease, lock- 
jaw, is not a good one, for it describes 
one symptom only—and not the one 
that is always the most prominent. 
Moreover, lockjaw, or inability to open 
the mouth, may oceur from causes that 

have no connection with tetanus. That disease, 
which has been known for thousands of years, has 
become one of the great scourges of the war on 
the western battle front. It is not a contagious 
disease —the sick do not transmit it to the well 
through contact or propinquity — but it is infee- 
tious; that is, it is caused by a specific germ. 

That germ, the tetanus bacillus, gains entrance 
into the body through a break in the skin, and 
grows in the tissues, giving out a poisonous secre- 
tion or toxin that especially affects the spinal cord, 
and through it causes the spasms typical of the 
disease. The germ exists in the soil, and especially 
rich and highly manured soil. That explains the 
prevalence of tetanus among the wounded soldiers 
in Flanders and in northern France, for that land 
has been for many years richly fertilized. 

When freely exposed to air the tetanus germ 
cannot grow; it thrives only in closed spaces where 
there is little or no oxygen. That is the reason why 
a penetrating wound, such as one caused by a nail, 
or a jagged wound, such as one made by shrapnel 
or by a bit of exploding shell, is more likely to be 
followed by tetanus than an open wound. The dis- 
ease used to be common after the Fourth of July, 
the result of wounds made by caps and blank car- 
tridges, but since the inauguration of the “safe- 
and-sane” Fourth it is rarely heard of at that time. 
It sometimes occurs after vaccination when there 
has been carelessness in keeping the wound free 
from contamination. 

The first symptoms may appear in two days, or 
they may not manifest themselves for weeks after 
the injury. They consist usually of a slight stiff- 
ness in the jaw or face muscles—a condition that 
makes it difficult for the patient to masticate or 
swallow. The muscles of the body and limbs then 
become involved; they jerk when the skin is 
touched or when the bed is jarred, or even when a 
whiff of air blows on the body. 

Prevention is better than cure, for the disease is 
usually fatal. All wounds that are jagged and nar- 
row or deep should be thoroughly cleaned and 
opened so that the air may have free access, and 
they should be frequently irrigated, in the way that 
war wounds now are. If there is any chance that 
the wound has been contaminated with garden soil 
or refuse, a physician should give a dose of anti- 
tetanus serum. That is an almost certain preventa- 
tive, but it must be given as soon as possible, for 
it has little effect after the disease has fully de- 
veloped. Physicians sometimes try other remedies 
when it is too late for antitoxin, but the only sure 
method is to give antitoxin before the disease has 
become established. 














AN INTERESTING TALKER 


N interesting talker is Rufus Chute,” said 
Andrew Ames at the store one night. 
“Tfhe had only had education, he might 
have got his living lecturing or lawyer- 
ing instead of going out to work by the 
day. He is chock-full of ideas, Rufus 

is, and he has the language to express ’em. It’s 

amazing how he can hold your attention when he 
gets to speechifying. I don’t know a man in town 
that can equal him as a convincing talker.” 

Andrew paused to clear his throat, thus giving 
his hearers time to wonder what this’ unusual 
praise of the absent might signify. 

“Rufus,” he went on, ‘“‘was at his best to-day, 
down to the Widow Wallace’s. You know there’s 
quite a crew of us, Rufus amongst the rest, at work 
on the widow’s new barn. In the forenoon he had 
been giving us his views about the way the war is 
being carried on, and there was considerable food 
for thought in what he had to say. But the first of 
the afternoon, when we had all gone up on the 
roof to shingle, he began on the cost of living and 
how the ultimate consumer was being ground be- 
tween the upper and the nether millstone, as he 
put it. Rufus said that the trouble wasn’t only in 
the tremendous prices, but in the fact that we 
weren’t getting what we paid for. 
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says she. ‘I’ve been listening to you from my 
kitehen window for the last half hour, and this is 
what has come into my mind,’ says she. ‘Here I 
am hiring work done by the day, with wages higher 
and hours shorter than was ever known before. 
That part I don’t complain of,’ says she. ‘I’m will- 
ing labor should have its just reward. But it is 
labor I’m paying for,’ says she, ‘and what I’m 
getting is halfadozen men listening open-mouthed 
to your speechifying, and not lifting a hand to do 
my work. You want to remember,’ says she, ‘that 
labor is one of the things that can be diluted and 
adulterated—diluted with loafing and adulterated 
with talk! And that is something you are not 
powerless to remedy,’ says she. With that she 
clumb down the ladder. 

“Well,” continued Andrew, “I rather intimated 
a minute ago that no man in town could equal 
Rufus as a talker. But I didn’t say woman. Rufus 
hadn’t another word to say but went on shingling 
as. if he was at work by the job instead of bythe 
day, and we all followed suit. We finished the roof 
before we quit. 

“So I guess that time the laurels rather went to 
the widow. You see, all Rufus’s eloquence hadn’t 
affected the economic situation a mite; but her 
remarks did add a little to the sum total of the 
world’s work to-day.” 
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GEN. JOFFRE PRESENTS A MEDAL 


INCE early morning, writes Mr. Gerald Bran- 
S don in the Washington Star, ward sixty-seven 

had seethed with suppressed excitement, for 
this was to be a red-letter day in its history. The 
calmest patient was Paul Villiers, who occupied 
bed No. 9—and yet M. Villiers had special reason 
to be excited, for he was the cause of “Papa” 
Joffre’s expected visit. 

After lunch the ward was furbished up by la 
petite miss until not a speck of dust remained. 
Flower vases were borrowed from adjoining wards, 
and pictures of Washington, Lafayette and.the 
distinguished visitor were draped with French and 
American flags. 

At two o’clock la petite miss, who had been 
standing guard in the hall, tiptoed in. 

“They are here!” 

The door swung open, and a broad-shouldered 
figure in faded blue entered. 

“Fixe!” eried Sergt. Levallois from his bed in 
the corner, and every patient stiffened under his 
covers, to lie at attention in honor of the général- 
issime. 

“Répos!” said Joffre kindly ; and as the wounded 
men, With sighs of relief, slid back into comfort- 
able positions, the hero of the Marne approached 
bed No. 9 and began to read_from an official 
paper: 

“Corp. Villiers of the 146th Chasseurs, noncom- 
missioned officer of unusual bravery and initiative, 
remained at his post in an observation station 
under heavy bombardment and continued to trans- 
mit valuable information after having been gravely 
wounded. Cited in the order of the day of the entire 
army, and awarded the military medal and the 
war cross with palm.” 

The general stooped over the bed and pinned 
the medals on Villier’s breast; then he kissed him 
on both cheeks and shook his least wounded hand 
warmly, while he questioned him about his hurts, 
his family, and his plans for the future. 

Villiers, overcome by emotion, could scarcely 
answer, although the general, smiling at him in a 
fatherly way, tried to put him at his ease. Then 
Joffre’s eyes noticed a widening splotch of red 
that spread slowly on the hero’s breast. 

“See, doctor,” he said toa member of the hospital 
staff, “the boy has a hemorrhage. Perhaps he is 
not yet well enough for so much excitement.” 

The surgeon approached wonderingly, for he 
knew that Villiers’ wounds were in the hip and the 
arm. Where was this blood coming from? As he 
jerked open the pyjama coat, Villiers, biting his 
lip, could not suppress an ejaculation of pain. The 
Sharp pin of the military medal had pierced 
through his flesh and punctured a vein. 

The general poured forth a torrent of self-blame, 
but Villiers had regained his voice. 

“I thank you, my general,” he said. “I shall 
treasure the hurt you gave me more than the 
medals.” 
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SHARING THE HONOR 


N her life of Lord William Beresford, Mrs. 
I Stuart Menzies tells this story of the generosity 
of that stout-hearted nobleman. 

Ata regimental dinner given in his honor shortly 
after he had won the Victoria Cross he was being 
carried round the table on the shoulders of some 
of his old “pals,” when he espied in a corner of the 
room a doctor wearing the ribbon of the Victoria 
Cross. The moment he could free himself from the 
affectionate attentions of his friends he made a 
dive for the doctor, and, hoisting him on his shoul- 
ders, regardless of the man’s embarrassed pro- 
tests, he ran round the room with him while all 
present cheered lustily. 

In the zenith of his pleasure he was thinking of 
the other man, and wished him to share in the 
applause and cheers of the evening. With charac- 
teristically quick perception and sympathy he had 
guessed what memories were stirring in the old 
hero’s heart. 
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THE LESSER EVIL 


HE man from Glasgow had suffered griev- 
ously in crossing the Channel, and when he 
next had occasion to repeat the journey he 

did not intend that there should be so much acute 


| physical discomfort attached to it. So he visited a 


“*You buy a pair of rubbers,’ says he, ‘for twice | 
what they used to cost, and they won’t wear half | 


as long. It’s so with everything else. You pay for 
wool and get shoddy,’ says he. ‘You buy coal for 
whatever they see fit to ask and like as not find it’s 
half slate. Short weight and dilution and adulter- 
ation keep step with the advancing prices,’ says 
he; ‘and we, the people, seem to be powerless to 
remedy such a state of things.’ 

“Of course I haven’t the flow of language to 
make it sound as Rufus did. He went on and on, 
and I tell you he held us all kind of spellbound. 

‘Now,’ says he at last, ‘here’s another illus- 
tration.’ But just then there came a sort of inter- 
ruption. We had been so intent on Rufus that we 
hadn’t noticed that the Widow Wallace was climb- 
ing the ladder; but there she was, halfway up. 

“You know what a little wisp of a thing she is; 
and as she clung there, with her shawl over her 
head, she looked like some kind of apparition. 

““*Mebbe I can furnish an illustration, Rufus,’ 





chemist’s shop. 

‘Have ye onything to stay the pangs of seasick- 
ness?” he asked in his winning Glasgow accent. 

“Certainly, sir; we have the very thing,” said 
the obliging druggist. 

**Hoo much is it?” 

‘Half a crown, sir.” 

The Glasgow man, says the Publie Ledger, stag- 
gered back a pace, visibly shaken. “Losh,” he 
gasped when he recovered himself, “I would sooner 
be seasick.” 
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IS KNOWLEDGE GOLDEN? 


UNIVERSITY president was complaining 
A about the worship of wealth that has seemed 
to characterize the twentieth century. 

“A young man,” he said, “asked me which was 
the more estimable, riches or brains. 

* ‘Brains,’ said I, ‘of course, but it sometimes 
seems as if in these times the only way for a man 
to convince people he has brains is to get riches.’ ” 











HOW TO END CORNS 








DANGEROUS 
TEMPORARY 


Which Way for You 


CERTAIN UNSAFE 


Above are pictured three ways 
to treat corns. 

Blue-jay is the mostcertain. It is 
safe and gentle. 

Yet the unknowing ones experi- 
ment with harsh, mussy liquids or 
the dangerous razor. 

These two ways are temporary. 

But Blue-jayis scientific. The spot 
of medicated wax, discovered by a 
greatchemist, soothes while it works. 

Place a Blue-jay Plasteron your 
throbbing corn tonight. 

Relief is instant. The soft felt 
pad stops the pain by relieving the 
pressure. 

In 48 hours the medicated wax has 
saturated the corn—under- 
mined it toitsroots—and it 
comes off painlessly,com- 
pletely. Nature responds 
quickly to such a gentle, 

* corrective treatment. 


Hardly acorn can resist. Ofcourse 
once in a while there is an old, 
stubborn corn which requires a 
second or third application. But 
such are rare. 


Blue-jay Plasters are made by 
Bauer © Black, the great surgical 
dressing house. 


Try a Blue-jay Plaster now. Join 
the pain-free thousands who rely 
on Blue-jay. 

Once you know Blue-jay, you’ll 
never consent to have a corn again, 
nor to coddle it with temporary ways. 

The cost is slight, the application 
simple. 

Remember, we promise immedi- 
ate relief and a defense- 
less corn. 

Blue-jay Plasters are 
sold by all druggists—25c 
per package. Also 
Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 


Blue-jay 


For Corns 
Stops Pain Instantly—Ends Corns Completely 
25c Packages at Druggists 


BAUER & BLACK Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


Chicago and New York 
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Delivered, to You Free 


colors, and sizes in the famous 

e of bicycles. All are pictured 

in ‘ane olors in our new 1918 catalog. 

There are many other models also— in fact 

the most complete line of bicycles in the world, 

all at FACTORY PRICES that will save you 

money. There is a bicycle to suit the taste of every 

rider — electric lighted Motorbike models, Juniors 

for children; Ladies’ models too — all at prices made pos- 
sible only by our Factory-direct-to-Rider selling policy. 


D F Trial We will send the 


“RANGER” bicycle 
you 1 ee lect, 
rewrent CHARGES FULLY PREPAID T YOUR 
TOWN, for thirty days free trial—actu al riding test. We 
% pay charges if you decide not to keep it, and 
\ make no charge for wear and tear during trial. We 
%, make no effort to influence your decision. The trial 


is all at our expense. 
3 adtory-fo- ‘Rider "ithe 2% 


you Gecite to_ keep it—is the oldest and wok 

su 1 bicycle concern in the world, with a 

department that cares forthe parts and 

repair ir needs of more than a million riders. With 

every ”" we ship goes a Certificate of 
for Five Years. 


Parts & Ropalay [ms Horas. reaty- 
Parts & Repalty toresront snd rea 


Repair parts for all bi 


cles and coaster-brakes, 
‘ = | ee ges, of the re 
e | 


= described in the 
Catalog. All 


* TIRES 


Prices so = pene will aston you. 


Rider 7 Agents fice “R ence” 





bi- 
= Le ai : waite you gon ride = t.-ay it, make 


but write for this 

Send. No Mon bot wg man Se 
‘ull particulars of_ the 

aE bievs er tosend, all repaid, oy BANS- 
bloyele you you eftlect — ‘for, 30 Ted ae Trial. 1-You cannot 





CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. 1-50 CHICAGO 
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Zane Grey has written many fine books, but here is the 
best of them all. He has written of wonderful horses 
before, but Wildfire outruns them all. 


WILDFIRE » za ceev 


The author's characters have usually been men and women who 
loved adventure, but in this story the adventures of his characters 
partake of the wild freedom and strength of the desert and mountains 
to which they belong. In vivid delineation, as well as in high dramatic 
power, Wildfire will stand as one of the best the author has written. 
N. Y. Tribune.—Not since the present reviewer read, in the days of his youth, 
Mayne Reid’s story of the pursuit and capture of a wild horse of the plains, 
has he found so breathlessly adventurous and enthralling a tale as this. 

Philadelphia Enquirer.—We should say that even the owner of an automobile 
wi 


ould get excited over this book 
OUR OFFER. Send us one new yearly subscription (not 

your own) for The Youth’s Companion 
and we will present you with a copy of Zane Grey’s newest novel, 
Wildfire, sending it to you postpaid. This Book cannot be pur- 
chased anywhere for less than $1.35. We do not offer it for sale. 
NOTE. The Book is given only to a zp ra Companion subscriber to pay him for introducing the paper into a home 

where it has not been taken the past year. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Dneat : : 





is a highly con- 
centrated and 
economic food. 
One package will 
make ten quarts 
of delicious cook- 
ed food. Can you 
beat this for 
economy ? 


Copyright 1905 for Cream of Wheat Co 
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